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THE legend of Harold’s escape, after the great battle which 
decided the destiny of England, has recently been cited by 
Mr. Freeman, in his masterly “ History of the Norman Con- 
quest,” as an illustration of an ever-recurring tendency of 
the human mind,—the unwillingness to believe in the death 
of a true national hero. As long as resistance to the Nor- 
man lasted, rumours that Harold was still living and would 
again appear to lead his countrymen, could hardly fail 
to multiply within the walls of Exeter and the Camp of 
Refuge. And when no Harold came, the legend, grounded 
on the conviction that the hero could not die, gradually 
grew into form, and men told how the great English king, 
found half dead by women who came to tend the wounded, 
was borne off the field and carried to Winchester ; how he 
was there nursed by a gentle Saracen skilled in surgery ; 
how, recovering, he traversed the kindred lands of Saxony 
and Denmark, seeking relief for England in her sore dis- 
tress ; and how, after many fruitless adventures, he forsook 
the world, exchanging the high honour of a patriot king for 
the still higher honour of a saintly penitent. 

The same sentiment repeats itself in the legend of the 
war-chief of the Cambrians. In the twelfth century, the 
“Breton Hope,” the hope of king Arthur’s return, supplied 
the Welsh with a groundwork for national enthusiasm, and 
afforded great encouragement in their resistance to foreign 
tule. Various reports, says Thierry, each more fantastic 
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than the rest, nourished this belief. “Now it was said that 
pilgrims, on their way from the Holy Land, had met Arthur 
in Sicily, at the foot of Mount Etna; now that he had ap- 
peared in a wood in Lower Brittany, or that the foresters of 
the king of England, in making their rounds by moonlight, 
often heard a great noise of horns and met troops of hunters, 
who said they formed part of the train of king Arthur.” 
Even in the fifteenth century a lingering belief in this 
patriotic illusion seems still to have survived, according to 
the translator of the Morte d’ Arthur: “Some men yet sayd 
in many parts of England that king Arthur was not dead, 
but had by the will of our Lord Jesus in another place. 
And men say that he shall come again and he shall win 
the holy cross.” 

In Germany, the emperor Frederick, surnamed Barbarossa, 
became the subject of a similar legend. The popular tradi- 
tion represents him sleeping on an ivory chair in his sub- 
terranean hall, awaiting the destined hour when he shall 
return to the light of day, bringing with him the long hoped- 
for golden age of Germany. So, too, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, “the Germans sighed,” says a recent historian, “for 
the time to come when, according to the old legend, Frederic 
II. should arise from the dead to execute justice, with the 
aid of his knights, on a corrupt clergy, and restore the 
church to a new splendour.’* 

The same faith, the same unwillingness “to believe what 
a man sees with his own eyes when it stands in contradic- 
tion with his wants and wishes,” has its embodiment in the 
patriotic legend of Burgundy. Years after the fall of Charles 
the Bold, the expectation of his survival prevailed over the 
evidence of his death. Though his body had been borne in 
great pomp to Nancy, the people would not believe in the 
death of a prince whose exploits had so long occupied all 
minds. “None,” says a biographer of the great Duke,+ 
reviewing the expression of popular conviction after the 
final defeat of his hero,—“ none had seen him, none could 
find him, none had anything to tell. Wild rumours started 
up. He had ridden into the forest, retired to a hermitage, 
assumed the religious garb. Goods were bought and sold, 





* Reichel’s ‘‘ See of Rome in the Middle Ages,” p. 433. 
+ Kirk’s ‘‘ History of Charles the Bold,” Vol. IIT. p. 493. 
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to be paid for on his appearance, for it was confidently 
expected that the great Duke of Burgundy would return.” 

In England, a similar fiction attached itself to the me- 
mory of the Duke of Monmouth. “Such was the devotion 
of the people to their unhappy favourite, that, in the face 
of the strongest evidence by which the fact of a death was 
ever verified, many continued to cherish a hope that he 
was still living, and that he would again appear in arms.” 
Indeed, “ the vulgar long continued at every important crisis 
to whisper that the time was at hand, and that king Mon- 
mouth would soon shew himself; and so long did the delu- 
sion last, that when George IIT. had been some time on the 
English throne, Voltaire thought it necessary gravely to 
confute the hypothesis that the man in the iron mask was 
the Duke of Monmouth.”* 

A popular historian, describing a still more recent delu- 
sion, records that years passed over, before the peasants 
ceased to visit Courtenay’s grave, firmly believing that he 
would come to life again. Nor had his followers only a 
general confidence in the divine mission of their leader, but 
were assured that every man should have an estate in land, 
and should enjoy terrestrial plenty as well as eternal hap- 
piness.+ 

This tendency to disbelieve the unpalatable fact, and to 
take refuge from the menacing grasp of a hateful reality in 
some dazzling dream or fascinating impossibility, the daring 
alternative to an annihilating despair, re-appears in all ages 
and in all countries. The Aztec race hope for the return of 
their good deity to the earth which his presence once made 
a paradise, and long for the restoration of the golden age. 
Even in our prosaic world, the sceptical poet Béranger did 
momentary homage to this superstition of the heart, when, 
mourning over the dead Napoleon, he exclaimed, “11 n'est 
pas mort; God! I can scarce believe thee without him !” 

Of all the legends of presumed disappearance and expected 
revival, there is none more singular in its origin, more pro- 
digious in its character, or more imposing in its association, 
than the legend of the matricide son of Agrippina. 

Scarcely was the hated but magnificent Nero dead, than 


* Macaulay, Vol. I. p. 630. 
+ Knight’s History of England, Vol. VIII. pp. 412—417. 
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the world, to adopt the language of the learned Dr. Mait- 
land, though glad to be rid of him, betrayed a strange 
anxiety to see him brought back. In Asia, in Achaia, 
apparently even in Rome, the popular sympathy soon began 
to find expression. The recollection of the golden Quin- 
quennium, the five years of a comparatively wise and bene- 
ficent administration directed by Burrhus and Seneca, was 
graven indelibly on the minds of the Romans. The popu- 
lace of Rome, the hybrid herd of the Circus and the Baths, 
recognized in the extravagant and liberal protection of Nero 
the terrestrial providence which maintained it and gave it 
its importance. To humour the populace, an imperial suc- 
cessor was said to have assumed the name of Otho-Nero, 
and was even suspected of an intention to celebrate the 
memory of Nero. To strengthen his title with the multi- 
tude, Otho erected statues to Poppeea, the deified wife, and 
proposed to marry Statilia, the respected relict of his pre- 
decessor. A similar policy was soon after adopted by Vitel- 
lius, who offered sacrifices to the spirit of the fallen emperor 
on the Field of Mars, with a full assembly of the public 
priests attending him. The court of Nero supported Otho 
as the image of their favourite emperor; zealous admirers 
re-erected the prostrate statues of the prince whom they 
had lost ; even the preetorian guards, always devoted to the 
Cesarian family, half regretted the revolt into which they 
had allowed themselves to be seduced. While at Rome 
sighs for the Juxurious licence of the protector of the low 
democracy were heard, the inhabitants of the Claudian city 
of Lugdunum remained loyal to the memory of their impe- 
rial patron. Achaia, which, like other provinces, had been 
presented by Nero with the freedom of the city, can scarcely 
have been without its contingent of adulatory partizans. 
In Armenia, Tiridates had laid his diadem before the empe- 
ror’s image in his lifetime; and Vologesus, the Parthian 
king under whose protection that pretender had placed 
himself, was not only an aspirant to the honour of an alli- 
ance with Rome, and a devoted admirer of the once gorgeous 
Nero, but had actually been engaged by him to control the 
movements of the disaffected Jews in Ctesiphon and Seleucia. 

Historical testimony both to the existence of a Neronian 


party and to the expectation of the return of the late chief 


of the empire, is supplied by precise and definite statement, 
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as well as inferred from general representation, in the pages 
of heathen no less than of Christian writers. We will begin 
with the greatest of them. 

Tacitus, who in Hist. i. 4, describes the servile population 
of Rome as overwhelmed with grief at Nero’s death, and 
eager to catch at any wild rumour, depicts in Hist. ii. 8], 
the sensitive and inflammable state of the public mind at 
the first intimation of Nero’s reported survival. 

“ About the same time (A.D. 69) a report that Nero was still 
alive and on his way to the East, excited a false alarm through 
Achaia and Asia. The accounts of his death had been various, 
which caused the majority to assert that he was alive, and to 
believe what they asserted....... Numbers were elated to find the 
name of Nero so popular, hating the existing system and wish- 
ing for a revolution. The fame of this pretended Nero gained 
strength every day, when by a sudden accident the illusion 
vanished,” * 

Suetonius, born a few years after Nero's death, confirms 
the evidence thus furnished by Tacitus. 

“There were not wanting those who for a long time decked 
his grave with spring and summer flowers, and set up on the 
Rostra, at one time his images dressed in robes, at another time 
his edicts, as if he were still living and would soon return to the 
great discomfiture of his foes. Vologesus, king of the Parthians, 
when proposing to the senate a renewal of friendship, begged 
earnestly that the memory of Nero might be cherished. Lastly, 
about twenty years later, during my youth, there was a man of 
unknown origin who buasted that he was Nero; and’so popular 
was that name among the Parthians, that he was supported with 
enthusiasm and with difficulty reduced to submission.”+ 

The third witness to the existence of this wild supersti- 
tion is Dion Chrysostom, who died at Rome about A.D. 117. 

“ Sporus, who was enraged with Nero, betrayed his intentions to 
those who were about him. They thus revolted from him, and 
compelled him to destroy himself in some way or other, for the 
mode of his death is still an obscure point. There was assuredly 
no other obstacle to his permanent retention of imperial power, 
since even at this very day all wish that he was alive, and the 
majority actually maintain that he is living, though he has under- 
gone many deaths as it were, dying as often as one of their 


* Oxford Translation Revised, slightly altered. 
+ Nero, 57, as translated by Dr. Maitland. 
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number dies, who cherish this firm persuasion of his continued 
existence.” * 

From heathen we pass to Christian testimony, and pos- 
sibly in one instance to Jewish. In the Sibylline Oracles,— 
that indefensible forgery “which, blinded by their wishes, 
the Christians hailed as a tribute from Paganism to the 
truth of their own religion,”-+—we have a series of remark- 
able attestations to the prevailing belief in Nero’s continued 
existence, his flight beyond the Euphrates, his imaginary 
alliance with the kings of the Medes and Persians, his anti- 
cipated return at the head of a mighty army, and his con- 
quest of the city of the Seven Hills. 

“ He who has 50 for his title or initial (N for Nero = 50) shall 
be king, a horrible serpent, breathing cruel war, who, stretching 
forth his hands against his own kin, shall destroy them, and 
shall struggle and confound all, slaying the people and doing a 
thousand daring acts. He shall divide the water of the two seas 
(the Isthmus of Corinth), and shall strike Athos [or] stain it 
with blood. The destroyer shall then disappear. Afterwards he 
shall return, making himself equal with God, but God shall shew 
that he is not equal.” t 

“ For Hellas, thrice hapless land, shall poets lament, when from 
Italy the great king of mighty Rome, the godlike man, shall 
tread the neck of the Isthmus: he who, as they say, is the son 
of Zeus and the august Here: who, with melodious sound and 
dulcet songs, courts the popular applause, and, besides a wretched 
mother, destroys many men. Out of Babylon (Rome) will fly 
the dreadful and shameless king, whom all mortals, whom all 
good men, hate. For he has brought destruction on many ; he 
has laid violent hands on the mother’s womb ; he has done wrong 
to wedded women ; he is made of all that is abominable. To the 
kings of the Medes and Persians shall he go, for he has desired 
them before all, and has treasured up glory for them, watching 
with those evil men, as from a Jair, for the ruin of an odious race. 
Him I mean who has taken the temple divinely built, and has 
given the men of the city to the flames, even the men that 
entered (the holy place) and rightly celebrated it in song. At 
the appearance of that (monster) creation was confounded, kings 
perished, with all in whom power abode—yea, all who destroyed 
the great city and the righteous nation. But when a large star 








* Dion Chrysostom, Or. xxi. ed. Reiske, Vol. I. p. 504. 
+ Maitland’s ‘‘ School of Prophetic Interpretation,” p. 126. 
28—34. 
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shall shine, and by itself shall destroy the whole earth, to punish 
men for the honour which in the beginning they offered to Posei- 
don, the guardian of the sea, it shall fall, the great star shall fall 
into the mighty ocean, and shall set on fire the deep water, and 
shall burn even Babylon and the land of Italy, and for her sake 
many holy and faithful Hebrews, and the true temple too, shall 
perish.”* 

“Tn the end of time and about the limit of the moon shall 
rage the war of a world gone mad, an insidious and deceitful 
war, and from the bounds of the earth shall come the man that 
slew his mother, a fugitive, and nursing bitter thoughts, who will 
lay waste the whole earth and subdue all that is on it, who is 
more deep and designing than all men, and who will instantly 
take possession of her that destroyed him (Rome), and many 
men and mighty kings will he slay, and he will burn all with 
fire, as others before him have done.”+ 

“ Alas for me, thrice miserable, and for the Latin men above 
all men! When shall I see that day—thy day,O Rome? Enter- 
tain, if thou wilt, the man that with mysterious children comes 
riding in a Trojan chariot from the land of Asia, bringing with 
him the heart of one infuriate. When he shall cut through the 
Isthmus, peering around, and, going everywhere, shall cross the 
sea, then shall dark blood flow in the track of the great Beast. 
sut the hound follows the lion that kills the shepherds, and 
they take from him the sceptre, and he passes into the under- 
world.” ¢ 

“Q haughty Rome, the first chastisement of heaven shall come 
down upon thee from on high; thou shalt stoop thy neck and 
be levelled with the earth ; and fire shall consume thee, razed to 
thy very foundations ; and thy wealth shall perish ; wolves and 
foxes shall dwell among thy ruins; and thou shalt be desolate as 
if thou hadst never been. When thrice five gorgeous Cesars 
(the twelve so called, with Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian), who have 
enslaved the world from east to west, shall arise, there will be a 
king with a silver helm, with a name_like the neighbouring sea 
(Hadriatic). After him shall reign three whose times shall be 
the last (the Antonines) ; one of them (Marcus Aurelius), being 
an old man, shall long sway the sceptre, a most unhappy prince, 
who shall hoard up all the wealth of the world in his palace ; 
that, when the fugitive Matricide returns from the ends of the 
earth, he may lavish: it on all and bring great riches into Asia. 
When the Pheenix shall arrive for the fifth time from Egypt, 
there shall come one who will destroy the nations and different 


* Sib. v. 137—161. + Ibid. 361—369. } Ibid. viii. 150—159. 
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tribes and the Hebrew people. Then shall war prey upon war. 
He shall put an end to the arrogant menace of the Romans. 
Then shall perish the once flourishing empire of Rome, the 
ancient queen of surrounding cities. No more will the fertile 
plain of Rome be victorious, when in the fulness of his strength 
he shall come out of Asia with his war array. And having 
accomplished all this, he will afterwards march into the city. 
But thou shalt complete thrice three hundred and forty-eight 
courses of the sun, ere thy terrible fate falls with violence on 
thee, bringing to a close thy very name.”’* 

According to Hilgenfeld, the fourth book of the Sibylline 
Oracles is undoubtedly of Jewish origin, and contains the 
earliest explicit vaticination of the Return of Nero in the 
purely Jewish form of the Saga, ie. without the death and 
without the resuscitation. The passage in which it occurs 
is very remarkable. 

“ But when through a foolish confidence they shall cast away 
all care for righteousness and commit horrible murder in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, then out of Italy shall come a 
great king, like a star, flying across the river Euphrates, vanish- 
ing and leaving no tidings, when he has perpetrated an inex- 
piable crime, the horrible murder of a mother, and committed 
other enormities with his wicked hands. Then many shall be 
slain about the holy ground of Rome, when he flies beyond the 
boundaries of his native land. But into Syria shall come a 
war-chief of Rome, who shall kindle fire about the temple and 
shall slay in war many of the dwellers in Jerusalem, and destroy 
the great and spacious country of the Jews. And then an earth- 
quake shall destroy Salamis and Paphos, when dark water shall 
inundate the flooded Cyprus. But when fire shall arise out of 
the clefts of the earth in the land of Italy, and shall reach to the 
vast heaven and fall down again, and burn many cities and 
destroy many men ; and fiery ashes shall fill the spacious firma- 
ment ; and drops, like vermilion, shall fall from the sky,—then 
shall the wrath of the God of heaven be made known, hecause 
they have destroyed the innocent race of righteous men. But 
to the West shall come the contention of raging war, and the 
fugitive of Rome shall lift up his mighty spear, and pass the 
Euphrates with many myriads of men.”+ 

Whether this prediction emanate from the pen of a 
Jew or of a Christian, we may be at least assured that it 
is the oldest of the Neronian vaticinations contained in the 


* Sib. viii. 37, 72, 139—150, + Ibid. iv. 117—139. 
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Sibylline books, for the chronological juxtaposition of the 
return of the matricide with the eruption of Vesuvius and 
the earthquake in Salamis justify, and indeed compel, the 
inference that the composer must have penned it in or 
about A.D. 79. In the Eighth Book, as we have seen, the 
return of Nero and the fall of Rome are fixed for the period 
A.U.C. 948=A.D. 196. Thus for more than a century the 
Saga of Nero continued to be repeated in the mystical leaves 
of the Sibylline muse. 

The evidence of the Sibyl is corroborated by a fantastic, 
but not uninteresting production of the Gnostic school, 
“The Ascension of Isaiah,’ which was known to Origen, 
and was probably written before the middle of the second 
century. 


“ Berial shall descend, the mighty angel, the prince of this 
world, which he has possessed from the creation. He shall 
descend from the firmament, in the form of a man, an impious 
monarch, the murderer of his mother, in the form of him, the 
sovereign of the world. The angel Berial, this king shall come, 
and with him shall come all the powers of the world, who in 
everything shall be obedient to his will. At his command the 
sun shall rise by night, and the moon shall he cause to appear 
at the sixth hour. Everything which he shall wish to effect in 
the world shall he bring to pass. He shall address the Beloved, 
and say, I am God, and before me there was none, no, not any. 
Then shall the whole world believe on him. They shall sacrifice 
to him and serve him, saying, ‘ He is God, and beside him there 
is no other God.’......And the power of his prodigies shall be 
displayed in every city and country. In every city also shall his 
image be erected.’”* 

To the evidence of the heretical school, we will now add 
that of the orthodox church. Commodianus, the North- 
African poet, who, notwithstanding his Patripassian pro- 
clivities, is allowed by Neander to have written his /nstrue- 
tions in the consciousness of belonging to the Catholic 
community, wrote about the middle of the third century, 
or perhaps a little before ; for in one of his poetical com- 
positions he computes the interval between his own time 
and that of Christ at two hundred years. 


“Hear what the prophet says of the man who moves alike 


* Ascensio Isai Vatis a Ricardo Lawrence, pp. 108, 109. 
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the earth and its kings. The world shall end when he shall 
appear. Nero shall be released from the shades below. The 
earth shall tremble for seven years. Helius shall have the half, 
Nero shall have the half, time. Then shall Babylon be consumed 
to ashes. Thence shall he go to Jerusalem, and a Latin con- 
queror shall declare, ‘I am Christ, whom ye ever adore.’ And 
many shall be deceived and shall praise him, for his false prophet 
shall do many signs, and the image shall speak that they may 
believe him. The trumpet shall sound from heaven, and the 
lion (Nero) shall be destroyed. The Almighty shall inflame 
the nations, and the Medes and Parthians shall rage for a thou- 
sand years, as says John in his Revelation; and after a thousand 
years they shall be delivered to hell. The heavenly people 
shall hasten to defend their captive mother (Jerusalem). But 
the wicked king who holds her in his power shall hear it and 
fly into the north and gather his followers together. And when 
the tyrant engages with the army of God, the soldiers, struck 
with celestial terror, shall fall prostrate before him. And he, 
with the abominable false prophet, shall be taken, and by the 
decree of the Lord shall be cast alive into hell.”* 


Victorinus Martyr, the Bishop of Pettaw, in Austria, has 
left an instructive commentary on the Apocalypse, much 
injured, as Dr. Maitland remarks, by the attempts of the 
copyists to remove from so important a work the traces 
which it bore of the primitive Millenarian belief. One 
clause, however, has escaped their vigilance, and the old 
doctrine still appears in the Chiliastic assertion that Judea 
is the place where all the saints will assemble and worship 
their Lord. The interpretation of the Apocalypse, or of 
that part of it in which we are now interested, supported 
by Victorinus, is equally consonant with the old eschato- 
logical faith, as affirmed in the Sibylline Oracles, and rei- 
terated in the “ Instructions” of Commodianus. Victorinus, 
who died A.D. 303, explains the seven-hilled city of the 
Apocalypse to be imperial Rome; and asserts that the seven 
heads of the mystical Beast are seven Roman emperors, 
one of whom is Antichrist. 

There are, he tells us, five kings who have fallen; and 


* See Commodianus, xli. xlii. xliii.; Migne’s Patrologiz Cursus Completus, 
Vol. V. The text seems obscure, and is sometimes corrupt. I have given the 
sense of the various passages relating to Nero, not indicating the breaks, and 
omitting some lines. 
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there is one who still flourishes, namely, the king under 
whom the Apocalypse was written. The Beast, he says in 
another place, is Nero; and, again, Nero is the head that 
was wounded as it were to death, and whose deadly wound 
was healed ; and in proof of the correctness of the inter- 
pretation he adds, “for it is well known that when the troop 
of horse sent by the Senate was in pursuit of Nero, he cut 
open his throat with his own hands.” God then, he con- 
tinues, sends this man, whom he has brought to life again, 
as a king, but such a king as the Jews deserve ; and Jews, 
and even Christians, shall call him Christ. He will rise 
again from the abode of the dead, and will be permitted 
to return with an extraordinary name and with an extra- 
ordinary performance. The Apocalyptic miracles of calling 
down fire from heaven, &c., will, Victorinus assures us, be 
wrought by magicians assisted by apostate angels. The 
false prophet, he concludes, will cause a golden image to 
be set up in the temple of Jerusalem, and into this image 
the vagabond angel will enter, emitting voices and oracles. 
When he (Nero or Antichrist) shall be returned from the 
East, he shall be sent from the city of Rome with his 
armies. * 

Our next witness is the author of the treatise, “On the 
Deaths of Persecutors,” written a few years after the Dio- 
cletian persecution. Quoting the authority of the Sibyl, 
this writer prophesies that the Roman name will be taken 
from the earth and that the empire will revert to Asia. 
Nero he depicts as a deposed, helpless tyrant; as an evil 
beast, whose disappearance was so complete, that even his 
place of burial could not be found. On this account he 
continues: 


“Certain crazy persons fancy that he is translated to another 
place, is alive and reserved, as the Sibyl says that the fugitive 
matricide will return from the ends of the earth ; that as he was 
the first, so he may be the last persecutor ; and they believe, 
which is very wrong, that he will precede the coming of Anti- 
christ, declaring, that as two prophets were translated, while 
still living, to announce at the world’s end the holy and eternal 
advent of Christ, when he shall begin to descend, accompanied 
by his saints, so Nero will come, in the same way, as the herald 


* Vic. in Apoc. cap. xii. xvii. 
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and precursor of the devil, when he appears to lay waste the 
earth and destroy the human race.’’* 


The existence of the same chimerical belief is affirmed 
by Sulpicius Severus, whose birth is usually referred to the 
year 363. In the twenty-ninth chapter of his “Sacred 
History,” he resumes his account of “the vilest of cruel 
beasts, the matricide and intending destroyer of the Chris- 
tian Church, and, in the opinion of many, the predicted 
Antichrist.” 


“Tn the meanwhile Nero, who from the consciousness of his 
guilt had grown hateful even in his own eyes, departed this 
mortal life, but whether slain by his own hands or not is uncer- 
tain. Assuredly his body received a deadly wound, and accord- 
ingly people believe that, although he ran himself through with 
his own sword, his wound is healed, and he is reserved, as it is 
written of him—‘ And his deadly wound was healed’—that he 
may be sent at the end of the world to give effect to the mystery 
of iniquity.” 

Augustine, Bishop of Hippo (A.D. 420), agrees with Lac- 
tantius in his estimate of this once orthodox and still 


existing belief in the return of Nero. By the mystery of 


iniquity, he admits, some, even in his own time, understood 
the wicked emperor of Rome, whose conduct had a plausible 
resemblance to that which was to mark the career of the 
future Antichrist. Accordingly, he continues : 


“ Some surmise that he will rise again in person and be him- 
self the Antichrist. Others are of opinion that he was never 
killed, but only withdrawn, that he might be supposed to be 
killed, and that he is still living, and in a place of concealment, 
in the full vigour of the time of life to which he had attained 
at the period of his supposed death, awaiting his hour to be 
revealed and restored to sovereign power.’’+ 


In these numerous citations we have evidence of the 
long continued transmission of the Nero-Saga, and of its 
survival, though growing unpopularity, from the last quar- 
ter of the first to the middle of the fifth century. The 

* Lactantii de Mortibus Persecutorum, cap. xi. This treatise has, however, 
been attributed to some unknown Cecilius, quite different from L. Cexcilius or 
Czlius Lactantius. The question is no way affected by it, as the probable 
date of authorship is A.D, 312—315. 
t+ Augustine de Civitate Dei, lib. xx. cap. xix. 
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legend, as Augustine intimates, had two forms. According 
to one version, Nero had never died, but was still reserved 
in some secret place, that at the proper time he might 
assume the attributes and functions of the dreaded Anti- 
christ. According to another, Nero had certainly been 
slain, but was destined to rise from the dead and re-ap- 
pear in that portentous character. By Sulpicius Severus 
a distinct reference is made to the deadly wound with the 
sword which was healed ; and the appeal to scriptural autho- 
rity leaves no doubt that the passage to which he referred 
was Rev. xiii. 3, 14. 

That the expectation of Nero’s revival and return as 
Antichrist was not only a prevaient belief in the early 
Christian community, but was also the belief of the author 
of the Apocalypse,—a belief that shaped and coloured the 
action of his drama of the Latter Days, is a theory which 
can be supported by weighty and, in our opinion, con- 
vineing arguments. This conclusion was long ago adopted 
by Dr. Neander, the learned reviver of evangelical faith in 
Germany ; and, in the hope that his authority may win a 
hearing for an uninviting hypothesis, we shall cite from 
the “ History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church,” a decisive declaration of opinion as to the inclu- 
sion of the Nero-Saga in the mystical pages of the Apoca- 
lypse : 

“ We remark in this book the rival impression which Nero’s 
persecution of Christianity, his setting on fire part of the city 
of Rome, and especially his cruelties, had made on the minds of 
men. The story that Nero was not really dead, but had retired 
to Euphrates and would return again from thence, appears here 
more fully delineated by a Christian imagination. He is the 
monster to whom Satan gave all his power, who returns as Anti- 
christ and the destroyer of Rome, who will force all to worship 
his image. The Roman empire at that time is set forth as the 
representative of heathenism and of ungodly power personified ; 
and in this connection, under the image of the Beast with seven 
heads, the seven Roman emperors which would succeed one 
another till the appearance of Antichrist, Nero is signified as one 
of these heads, xiii. 3, which appeared dead, but whose deadly 
wound was healed, so that to universal astonishment he appeared 
alive again. Nero re-appearing, after it was believed that he 
was dead, is the Beast which was and is not, and shall ascend 
out of the bottomless pit, and yet is, Rev. xxii. 8. Of the seven 
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emperors who were to reign until the appearance of Antichrist, it 
is said that five have fallen, one, Nero’s successor, is now reign- 
ing, and the other is not yet come, and when he comes he must 
remain only a short time; and the Beast which was and is not 
is itself the eighth and one of the seven. Nero, as one of the 
seven emperors, is the fifth, but inasmuch as he comes again as 
Antichrist, and founds the last universal monarchy following the 
succession of the seven emperors, he is the eighth. Nero comes 
from the East, supported by his tributaries, the ten kings, his 
satraps, the ten horns of the Beast, leagued with him to destroy 
Rome and make war with him on Christianity. The waters of 
the Euphrates are dried up to make a way for Nero and his ten 
satraps, xiv. 12, who in his service would burn and destroy 
Rome, xvii. 16. All this marks the time at which the Apoca- 
lypse must have been written, the change of the empire after 
Nero, while the image of this monster was yet in vivid recol- 
lection, and men were disposed to depict the future in magnified 
images of the past. It also agrees with this date that the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem is described as still in existence, before A.D. 70.” 

Leaving Neander’s general survey of the Apocalyptic 
mysteries to make its due impression, we will seek in the 
ideal elements of the prophetic vision their external cor- 
responding realities, and thus shew that the hypothesis 
which we advocate furnishes a satisfactory solution to the 
obscurities of the enigmatical description. 

The doomed city of the Apocalypse is symbolically named 
Babylon. Now, in the oldest Christian literature, by the 
Sibyl, by Tertullian, by Hippolytus, by Chrysostom, Baby- 
lon is acknowledged to be a figure of imperial Rome. In 
the Apocalypse, the mystical woman is depicted as sitting 
on seven mountains. So, in Pagan and in Christian litera- 
ture, Rome received the distinctive appellation of the City 
of the Seven Hills. The patriotic Horace, the Christian Pru- 
dentius, the inspired Sibyl, all identify Rome as the City 
of the Seven Hills.** The seven heads of the Beast on which 
the woman is seated are explained to be seven kings. Be- 
ginning with the founder of the universal monarchy, we 
easily complete the required catalogue. 1, Augustus. 2, 
Tiberius. 3, Caligula. 4, Claudius. 5, Nero. Nero was 
the fifth of the five fallen kings ; Galba, the sixth in the 


* Carmen Seculare, v. 7; Prud. Steph., x. 412; Sibyl, B. ii. 18. The 
seven hills are Ceelius, Esquilinus, Viminalis, Quirinalis, Capitolinus, Pala- 
tinus, Aventinus. 
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prophetic list, was the reigning monarch, at the time when 
the Apocalypse was written, between June 68 and January 
69. The seventh emperor, as “not yet come,” remains an 
irrecognizable personality. The brief interval of power 
allotted him would be terminated by the accession of a king 
who stands eighth in his list of potentates, but is identi- 
fied with one of the previous seven. He is the Beast which 
had the wound by a sword and did live; for as the actual 
depositary of supreme power, the afflicted head is made to 
represent, and in a certain sense to be, the mystical sea- 
animal, which, as a revision of the monster in Daniel’s 
elder revelation, is a symbol of the cruel and idolatrous 
world-empire of Rome. We need only turn to the pages 
of Suetonius to discover the application in this description 
to Nero. Assisted by his slave Epaphroditus, Nero drove a 
sword into his throat, and not long after died, with glazed 
and protruding eyes, to the horror and dismay of all that 
saw him. The author of the Apocalypse was perfectly satis- 
fied of the death of Nero. Accordingly he represents him 
as dead, as a tenant of the under-world, and as resuscitated, 
or healed of his deadly wound, thus sanctioning the extra- 
ordinary belief of the early Christian enthusiasts in Nero’s 
return. 

But who, it willbe asked, are the ten horns or kings which 
have as yet received no kingdom? The symbolism here is 
suggested by that of Daniel vii. 24, where the ten horns are 
explained to be the ten kings that shall arise on the disso- 
lution of Alexander’s empire. The ten kings of the Apoca- 
lypse are not, as Neander supposes, the kings of the East, 
of whom we shall speak presently, but the future kings of 
the subject provinces of Rome ; for it must be allowed that 
the ten horns, like the seven heads, are attributes of the 
Beast or tyrannical empire. After the death of Nero, who 
left no recognized successor, a general dissolution menaced 
the empire. There was no legitimate source of sovereign 
power ; the proconsuls knew not whom to obey ; the army 
was in open revolt. Julius Vindex had already conspired ; 
the soldiers of Virginius had offered to raise him to the 
purple. In Africa, Claudius Macer—in Germany, Fonteius 
Capito, had proclaimed themselves candidates for the sove- 
reignty. In Gaul and in Spain there were also pretenders 
to empire. Even the commander of the pretorian guards, 
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Nymphidius Sabinus, attempted to usurp the vacant throne; 
while Galba, Otho, Vitellius and Vespasian, contested and 
occupied it in rapid succession. It was precisely this period 
of convulsion, not perhaps in its precise details, but in its 
general characteristics, which passed before the prophetic 
tield of view in the Apocalypse, and the recognition of the 
prevailing anarchy and rebellion against the imperial city 
is one of the most decisive indications of the date of the 
composition. As regards the number ten, it is not necessary 
to shew that there were precisely ten aspirants to power. 
Possibly the proconsuls of ten leading provinces might 
hover before the vision of the prophetic enumerator ; but, 
as Professor Zeller remarks, had official documents com- 
puted the presiding magistrates at more than ten, the re- 
quirements of an ideal arithmetic to equalize them with the 
ten kingdoms of the archetypal prediction in Daniel, would 
have necessitated their reduction to the orthodox Apoca- 
lyptic number. 

From these kings expectant, who are called (xvi. 14, xix. 19) 
kings of the whole world, that is, of the Roman empire, we 
pass now to the kings of the East, the kings who come from 
the rising of the sun, and before whom the great river 
Euphrates is said to be dried up. The leaders of the innu- 
merable army of horsemen whom (ix. 14) the release of 
the four angels, which were kept bound by its waters, sped 
on their terrible way, are undoubtedly these identical kings. 
The river Euphrates was the old boundary of the Jewish 
kingdom and the present boundary of the Roman empire ; 
it was also the recognized advancing and retiring line of 
Parthian and Roman. The region of the Euphrates, again, is 
recognized as the retreat of the false Neros; it was the river 
Euphrates which the matricide king of the Sibyl crossed 
when he fled from Italy; it was thence (Dion. ]xiii. 1) that 
the magnificent procession departed which accompanied the 
sons of Vologesus, Pacorus and Monobazus, on their way to 
Rome, when the Armenian king returned to the Capitol to 
receive the diadem from Nero ; it was to the Parthians that 
Nero contemplated flight ; it was a Parthian king who had 
invited Nero to his dominions, and who, after Nero’s death, 
entreated that his memory might be honoured; it was 
among the Parthians that Nero’s name was cherished ; and 
it was with myriads of Parthian soldiers that he was to re- 
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turn to destroy Rome and exact a dreadful retribution from 
his enemies.* We cannot doubt, then, that the kings of 
the East are the Parthian allies of Nero, and we may add 
that in the Book of Enoch the military leaders of Parthia 
bear the same, or nearly the same, designation. 

The office assigned to the allies of the Beast in the Apo- 
calypse is to desolate and destroy Babylon, that is, Rome ; 
and the civil war which was carried to the very gates of 
the city shews how little force lies in the objection, that 
the provincial chiefs of the empire were little likely to be 
selected by the author of the Apocalypse as the agents of 
that destruction. The fate predicted for Rome fell on many 
districts of Italy. “The soldiers of Otho, it was said, ex- 
hausted Italy ; but it was desolated by the ruffians of Vitel- 
lius."+ The object of the chief citizens was to save Rome 
from the licence of the plundering legions on the approach 
of Primus; and the assault, defence and conflagration of 
the Capitol, followed by the storm of the city and combat in 
the streets, prove that in the contest for power no patriotic 
considerations would have averted the fate of the imperial 
capital. The dark catalogue of evils with which Nero on 
his downfall threatened the world, makes the historic record 
of Suetonius a counterpart of the prophetic picture of the 
author of the Apocalypse : 

“ At the first breaking out of these troubles, it is believed he 
had formed many cruel projects, but agreeable enough to his 
temper—to give out new commissions for the government of the 
provinces and command of the armies, and to send assassins to 
butcher all the former governors and commanders, as all unani- 
mously engaged in a conspiracy against him ; to massacre all the 
exiles and all the Gauls in Rome, the former lest they should 


join the revolters, the latter as privy to the designs of their coun- 


trymen and favourers of them ; to deliver up Gaul to be wasted 
and plundered by his armies ; to poison the whole senate at a 
feast ; to tire the city, and then let out the wild beasts upon the 
people, to divert them from stopping the progress of the flames.” t 

But we must now direct our attention to a second sym- 
bolical Beast, described as coming up out of the earth, doing 


tal Vologe sus actually off red Vespasian 40,000 horsemen for his campaign. 
+ Merivale’s History of the Romans, Vol. VII. p. 135. 
t C. Suet. Trang. Nero Claudius Cyesar, 43. 
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great wonders, and giving life to the image of the Beast. In 
another passage this Earth-beast appears in the character 
of the false prophet and miracle-working agent of the 
wounded head. As Antichrist is the counterpart of the 
Messiah, and as the Messiah has his precursor in Elias, so 
must Antichrist have a prophet for a precursor. In an 
interpolated passage in the third book of the Sibylline 
Oracles, the power of performing prodigies is attributed to 
Belial, who is to emanate from the imperial family, there 
called Sebastini or Augustani. As in the Ascension of Isaiah, 
so in these verses, Nero is the predicted Berial or Belial. In 
the Apocalypse, as in these apocryphal writings, these illu- 
sory miracles are said to deceive many. Like Simon Magus 
in the Clementine Homilies (Hom. iv. 4), the false prophet 
gives motion or life to an image. Nero “adopted his super- 
stitions as well as his garb and habits from Syria, from the 
Parthian or Armenian priests, or from the diviners and ne- 
cromancers of the credulous East.”* To the art of magic, 
the art of compelling the gods to his will, says Pliny, “he 
devoted wealth, energy, natural abilities—in short, all his 
resources.” An astrologer re-assured the emperor when the 
comet struck terror into his abject mind. Another astro- 
loger promised him the dominion of the East, and even spe- 
cified the kingdom of Jerusalem. The idea of the false 
prophet, then, was suggested by the retinue of Oriental 
theurgists, who administered to the diseased imagination of 
Nero, and possibly also by the sacerdotal corporations that 
presided over the religious services of the deified emperors. 
As the two witnesses of the Messiah are ideal beings, or 
actual revivals of Moses and Elias, so the Beast from the 
earth, in his individual capacity, may have been conceived 
as a man endowed with a portentous personal ascendency, 
like the mythical Simon Magus or the prophet Balaam. 
The adoration of the Beast furnishes us with another 
identifying mark. A peculiar form of idolatry had been 
formally established by Augustus. “The nations proclaimed 
him a deity, and he had seemed to himself to grow up to the 
false proportions ascribed to him.” Eleven cities of Asia 
contended for the honour of making Tiberius their tutelar 
divinity. Caligula claimed divine worship, intruded his 


Merivale’s History of the Romans, Vol. VII. p. 6. 
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statues into Jewish synagogues, and ordered a colossal figure 
of himself to be erected in the temple of Jerusalem. The 
Roman world willingly ascribed divinity to the lords of the 
human race. The emperors were worshipped in the pro- 
vinces during life, and formally deified after death. Nero 
himself dedicated a temple to Claudius; his wife Poppza re- 
ceived divine honours after her death ; his daughter Augusta, 
who died four months after her birth, was proclaimed a 
goddess, and provided with the couch, the temple and the 
priest, as the necessary appanage of her deity. Nero, if he 
did not himself demand adoration during his lifetime, as 
Caligula had done before and Domitian did after him, was 
not without his obsequious admirers.* Tiridates, we are 
assured by Dion, accompanied by his Parthian attendants, 
fell on his knees before Nero, declaring that he came to him 
as to his God, to worship him as heworshipped Mithras. His 
retinue is said to have joined in this act of prostration. At 
Rome, the citizens hailed him with the titles of Nero Apollo 
and Nero Hercules, “invoking his divine voice, and pro- 
nouncing all who heard it blessed.” Gold and silver medals, 
an imperial coinage, represented the head of Nero encir- 
cled with rays, which, though possibly meant only to in- 
dicate his rivalry with the Sun-god, were the customary 
emblem of divinity. On the suppression of Piso’s conspi- 
racy, Cerialis Anicius moved that a temple with all pos- 
sible speed should be erected at the charge of the state to 
the deified Nero, a motion by which he intended to intimate 
that he had outtopped the pinnacle of mortal greatness and 
deserved the worship given to the gods.f By Dion Chry- 
sostom,*+ the temple of A’sculapius in Pergamum is said to 
have belonged to Nero, but by what title or in what sense 
does not appear ; the Sibyl, prophesying in the second, if 
not the first century, declares that Nero made himself equal 
to God; and the eloquent preacher, who bore, like Dion, 








* See Merivale’s remarks, Vol. VII. p. 3 of his History of the Romans. In 
another passage of the same work he remarks, ‘‘ Nero, emboldened by the in- 
credible submission of the world to his feeble sceptre, treated gods and men 
alike as mere slaves of his will, ordained equally, whether on earth or heaven, 
for his personal service and gratification.” Compare 2 Thessalonians ii. 4. 
See also the tragedy of Octavia, generally ascribed to Seneca, but probably 
written by Curiatius Maternus in the reign of Domitian, for Nero’s contempt 
of religion. 


t+ Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. 74. t D. C. Orat. xxxi. 
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the appellation of the Golden Mouth, affirms in his com- 
mentary on 2 Thessalonians that Nero desired to be con- 
sidered as aGod. In the Apocalypse, the idolatrous adula- 
tion of which the dead Ceesars were the object, is described 
as exalted to its highest pitch, and tendered to the resusci- 
tated and superhuman Nero, in his character of Antichrist, 
the mock counterpart of “the risen Jesus.” 

We come now to the Mark of the Beast, that mysterious 
badge which conferred on its possessor authority to buy and 
sell. By this mark is meant, as we conceive, the Civitas 
Romana, or that form of it known as the Jus Latii. The 
civis possessed the complete rights of a Roman citizen ; the 
Latinus had a commercium, or right of acquiring owner- 
ship of a particular kind, and a capacity for all acts inci- 
dent to that ownership, as well as for testamentary dis- 
position and inheritance of property under will. The Latin 
franchise had been extended by Julius Ceesar to provincials ; 
the Jus Latii had been conceded to all the Transpadani 
about B.C. 89. This new Latinitas, as it was called, was 
subsequently extended to whole towns and countries. Nero 
himself conferred on the nations of the maritime Alps the 
privileges of Latium, proclaimed the freedom and immunity 
of all Greece, aud awarded the honour of Roman citizen- 
ship to the judges who pronounced him victorious, when, 
contending in tragedy and comedy at the Isthmus of Corinth, 
“he crowned the people of Rome and the world which was 
his own.” 

Still more important, as an identifying mark, is the Name 
of the Beast, variously described as the number of his name, 
the number of the Beast, the number of aman. The col- 
lective Beast, be it observed, is represented by each of his 
heads in succession, and in the case of the wounded head 
the identity is distinctly indicated, since what is said of 
the Head (xiii. 3) is said of the Beast also, xvii. 2. The name 
of the Beast is the numerical value of the name, and it is 
declared, with suggestive emphasis, that the number of the 
Beast is the number of a man. This, indeed, is some- 
times explained as a Hebraism, and understood to mean, 
“easily comprehended ;” but, not to object that there is little 
point in such an intimation, the true meaning of the phrase 
is placed beyond all doubt by a similar expression, xx. 17, 
where the measure of the angel is said to be the measure of 
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a man. Now in order to satisfy the requirements of our 
hypothesis, that the fifth emperor of Rome is the Antichrist 
of the Apocalypse, the letters composing the name of Nero 
ought to make up the number specified in the text, 666. 

In 1866-7, Hitzig, then of Ziirich, and Benary of Berlin, 
mutually controverted the claim preferred by each to the 
prior discovery of this symbolical name. A third candi- 
date soon appeared in Professor Reuss, of Strasburg, who 
affirmed that as far back as 1835 he had solved the enigma. 
Dr. Reuss, in his turn, was superseded by Professor Fritzsche 
at Rostock, who as early as 1831 had published his dis- 
covery in an obscure theological review. The-nearly simul- 
taneous and perfectly independent solution of the problem 
by four learned theologians, in precisely the same way, is 
in itself a presumption of the correctness of the discovery. 

The answer which, according to their united verdict, 
satisfies the conditions of the Apocalyptic riddle, consists of 
the words Nero Cesar. Writing in Greek, the discoverer 
of this open secret adopted the recognized Greek equiva- 
lents of the Latin appellative of the wicked Roman em- 
peror. Professing to reveal only to the initiated the number 
of the man, the name of the mystical Beast, and carefully 
disguising it from the profane gaze of the vindictive and 
dangerous vulgar, he had recourse to the ingenious device 
of substituting for these Greek equivalents the correspond- 
ing symbols of his own consecrated alphabet. Expressed in 
Hebrew characters, the double name of the ainbiguous king 
of the Apocalypse would be written [op yI73: for as in the 
Hebrew language some of the vowel sounds only were dis- 
tinguished in writing, and that, not by appropriate signs, 
but by certain consonants, the Greek vowels are not here 
represented ; the 4, though denoting the long 0 in Népwy, 
being properly a consonant with the sound of the old Ger- 
man w or the Latin v. The numerical value of each of these 
Hebrew letters and of the sum-total of all of them, conform- 
ably to the well-known practice of employing alphabetical 
characters for numerals, is here subjoined : 


3 = 50 p= 100 
7 = 200 od = 60 
i= 6 7 = 200 
i= 50 


360 = 666 
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The solution, startling in its precision and simplicity, 
almost extorts our assent. The inherent probability of its 
correctness is powerfully and unexpectedly reinforced by 
the argument derived from an alternative enumeration re- 
corded by an ancient Father of the Church. Irenzeus* shews 
that there were two readings of the numerical name in the 
MSS. extant in his time,—666, the authentic reading, as 
he firmly believed, and 616, which he pronounced an acci- 
dental interpolation. The true explanation unquestionably 
lies in the fact, that the old Western or Latin copyists were 
acquainted with the proposed solution. By the Romans, 
Nero was spelt without a final 2, the indispensable addition 
to the Greek form of the name. The numerical value of 
N=50, subtracted from the 666 of the original text, leaves 
exactly 616, the reading of the more recent, and probably 
western, manuscripts of the Apocalypse. An objection to 
the solution, grounded on the employinent of Hebrew where 
the use of Greek characters might have been expected, is 
obviated by the consideration that the author had a motive 
for concealment ; that he fairly warns his readers that the 
proposed enigma would tax their mental ingenuity ; and 
that, the Christians of the first century consisting largely of 
Jews, a reference to the Hebrew alphabet, in the case of a 
Jewish writer, was not beyond their ordinary powers of 
conjecture. Equally nugatory is the objection based on the 
alleged violation of orthography, as may be seen in a note 
in which Professor Zeller discusses the question in the first 
volume of the Theological Annual. Dr. Réville, in his Lssais 
de Critique Religieuse, refers to Buxtorf's Lexicon, p. 2081 
and the Syriac version of the New Testament, for additional 
support. 

Such is the Saga of Nero. The question of its origin 
remains to be discussed. The Saga is first circulated in 
Achaia and Asia. As far back as A.D. 63, Nero had con- 
templated visiting the East in person. Suetonius not only 
intimates that Nero was expected to return from his mys- 
terious retreat, but that astrologers had predicted that Nero, 
when deserted by all the world, would attain to the empire 
of the East ; and some of them expressly promised him the 
kingdom of Jerusalem.f To apply to the Parthians for 


* Adv. Heer. v. 30. + Nero, cap. xl. 
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protection was, according to the same historian, a contin- 
gent expedient with Nero, when he trembled before the 
approach of Galba. The three false Neros—the slave who 
raised a sedition in Pontus, the man whose real name was 
Terentius Maximus, and the pretender who appeared twenty 
years after Nero’s death—were all connected with the East. 
It was in the East, moreover, that the old and constant 
belief was current, that men issuing from Judea should be 
the masters of the world ; and the testimony of Tacitus and 
Josephus demonstrates how great an interest Messianic ideas 
had for the Roman world. The evidence adduced from the 
classical historians evinces that the expectation of Nero’s 
return was prevalent within a few months after the death 
of the emperor. The predisposition to accept any rumour 
sufficiently in unison with popular sentiment,—the senti- 
ment of sorrowful and longing regret for the brilliant Nero- 
nian past, and of profound dissatisfaction with the existing 
regime,—an eager, excited mind and a wild, credulous hope, 
—were conditions to the formation of the myth undoubtedly 
furnished by the Roman world. Other elements were sup- 
plied by Nero himself. He had, Tacitus tells us, mysterious 
designs about the East: Egypt, he fancied, even in his fall, 
might possibly afford him a dignified retirement. In his 
personal character, an eccentric and fantastic turn of mind, 
a lust after the incredible, a thirst for boundless admiration, 
a contempt for all law, human and divine, carried so far as 
to plunder the temples of the gods and expel their legiti- 
mate occupants, were traits favourable to the circulation or 
even completer formation of the Saga. The fact, too, that 
only a few persons had been present at Nero's death, en- 
couraged the fiction that he had never really died. 

But the Roman world, though it might re-act on the ori- 
ginal nucleus of the myth, was not likely to originate it. 
The opinion of Baur and Zeller, that it is of Eastern deriva- 
tion, is, on the whole, more probable. The legend has a 
Judeo-Christian stamp about it. The alleged promise to 
Nero of the empire of the East—nay, more, of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, points to an Oriental, that is, a Christian 
source. The Christians alone appear to have had an ade- 
quate motive for the creation of so singular a legend. 

Scarcely had the conflagration at Rome terrified the world 
with its lurid light, than, to divert popular odium and sus- 
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picion from himself, the emperor resolved to sacrifice the 
“band of alien sectaries, already the objects of their hatred 
and rivalry, to whom the vulgar gave the name of Chris- 
tians.” Wrapt in skins and worried by dogs, crucified or 
blazing, as beacons across the night, “a great multitude” of 
the disciples of Jesus were destroyed to satiate the ferocity 
of a single tyrant. For this tragic occasion Nero lent his 
own gardens, and, dressed as a charioteer, was present at 
the race with which he insulted the agonizing martyrs. 
Was it wonderful that this appalling sacrifice, which has 
impressed so deeply sixty generations of Christians, should 
have appeared the characteristic work of Antichrist? Nero 
was the first persecutor of the Christian Church. This 
was an adequate motive for the identification of Nero with 
Antichrist. Assuming the existence of an Antichrist, that 
Antichrist must be Nero. The matricide, the murderer of his 
brother, of his friends, of his wives, the desecrator of religion, 
the man whose armies were menacing the holy city and 
the temple itself, the ferocious persecutor of the Church, 
the destroyer of Rome by fire, could not but seem to the 
inflamed imagination of the eschatological enthusiasts of 
the first century pre-eminently fitted to play the part of 
the predicted Antichrist. Nor would the revival of the 
dead Cesar in some mysterious form present any difficulty 
to the elastic faith of the early Christian Church. Jewish 
story loved to tell of the return of Moses, Elias, Enoch or 
Jeremiah ; and the evangelical narrative assures us that 
among the popular speculations on Jesus, a favourite one 
was that he was John the Baptist risen from the dead. 

The solution of the enigma of the Apocalypse which we 
are advocating is in curious harmony with the analogous 
imagery of another canonical book, the Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians. The man of sin and son of destruc- 
tion, the mystery of iniquity, the powers and signs and 
successful imposture, the flaming fire and the interposed 
dlelay, reflect the corresponding latter-day phenomena of the 
seer of Patmos, not ideas peculiar to the circle of Jewish 
eschatology. The expression, “mystery of iniquity,” is 
directly applied by St. Chrysostom to Nero, “who was,” he 
says, “a type of Antichrist, for he wished to be reckoned a 
god.” The caution against spurious authorship in the 
Epistle has a singular correspondence with the warning in 
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the Apocalypse. The relevancy of such a caution is diffi- 
cult to understand, if, as is generally believed, 2 Thessa- 
lonians was written at the commencement of Paul's literary 
career. The remarkable clause in 1 Thessalonians, “the 
wrath is come upon them to the uttermost,” points to the 
investinent of the doomed city by the armies of Vespasian ; 
and so unquestionable did the reference seem to Ritschl, 
that he arbitrarily rejected the clause as an interpolation, in 
order to avoid the admission of a later date. 

However this may be, the advent of Antichrist is, both 
in Thessalonians and the Apocalypse, regarded as the ante- 
cedent of the appearance of Christ, and the consummation 
of time or the end of the world. It was a tenet of the Stoic 
philosophy that the whole world would finally be consumed ; 
that with the evaporation of the water, earth and air would 
cease to exist; and that out of the residuary element, fire, 
as out of an animating power and deity, a new world would 
arise and be re-established in the same pristine beauty.* 
A similar doctrine was embraced by some of the early 
Christians, as by the author of the Second Epistle to Peter, 
by Justin Martyr and the Sibyl. The oldest canonical 
descriptions of the last times shew no acquaintance with 
this cosmical conflagration. The Apocalypse itself assumes 
a supernatural evanescence of heaven and earth. The New 
Testament writings, however, in general agree in repre- 
senting the advent of Christ, the coming of Antichrist, 
and the end of the world, as nearly synchronous events, 
and some of them associate the final consummation with 
the destruction of Jerusalem. In fact, “the belief in the 
near approach of the coming of Christ is spoken of or 
implied in almost every book of the New Testament, in 
the discourses of our Lord himself as well as in the Acts of 
the Apostles, in the Epistles of St. Paul no less than in the 
Book of the Revelation.” This belief in the almost imme- 
diate return of Christ is vindicated by an eloquent divine,+ 
on the ground that without it the apostles could hardly have 
been induced to crowd so much superhuman energy into 
so small a compass, or the Christians to realize that union 
which startled the world into the recognition of the new 

* Cicero, De Naturé Deorum, xlvi. 
+ Jowett’s Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. I. p. 108. 
+ Rev. Frederick Robertson, Life and Letters. 
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religion as a life and not “merely a philosophy.” The ex- 
pectation of the millennial advent of Christ was the per- 
sistent characteristic of the primitive church of Papias and 
Irenzeus, of Tertullian and Hippolytus. In the remote anti- 
quity of that church, “all things were read in the light of 
the approaching end of the world.” Descending the stream 
of time, we find countless fanatics in Germany, France and 
Italy, declaring that the thousand Apocalyptic years were 
about to expire, and announcing the almost immediate 
return of the Son of Man. The longing for the Holy Land, 
which was the distinguishing sentiment of the tenth cen- 
tury, was associated with the conviction that Jerusalem was 
the appointed theatre of the Last Judgment. Under the 
influence of this conviction, men sold their goods and pos- 
sessions, suffered churches and other noble edifices to fall 
into decay, and knights, citizens and serfs, travelled east- 
ward in company, to await in Jerusalem the expected event. 
In the thirteenth century, the Abbot Joachim, of Floris in 
Calabria, a devout student of the Apocalypse, announced 
that the final catastrophe would take place in A.D. 1260. 
During the great plague which ravaged Europe about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, it was generally consi- 
dered that the end of the world was at hand, and predic- 
tions were hazarded that within ten years the trump of the 
archangel would sound and the Saviour appear in the 
clouds. The Apocalyptic or Sibylline burthen, testifying 
to the continued existence of this imposing expectation, 
thrilled through the hearts of men at a still later period. 
Its echo is heard in the grand old Church hymn, with which 
modern poetry and psalmody have made most of us familiar, 
the Dies Ire, a word on which may not be unwelcome here. 

The first mention of the Dies Ire appears to occur in a 
work by Bartholomew of Pisa, in 1401. By him it is attri- 
buted to Brother Thomas of Celano, an early follower of St. 
Francis of Assisi. He asserts, moreover, that it was written 
at the Papal command; and his words justify the inference 
that it was sung in requiem masses as early as the date at 
which he wrote. As it does not seem to occur in German, 
French or English Missals of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, it was probably used at first in Franciscan churches. 
Afterwards, when the Roman Missal passed into more 
general use, it was ordered to be sung everywhere. In this 
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solemn hymn, a reverberation of Sibylline poetry, we still 
trace the influence of the old Christian muse of the first 
century, when she sang, 
“A fire shall come into the world, and these signs shall appear 
in it.” 


Of the continued influence of Sibylline tradition, from 


the centuries before Heraclitus down to the pontificate of 


Pope Julius IL, we have a still more magnificent illustra- 
tion in the unrivalled work of the sovereign artist who 
covered the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel with the mighty 
forms of Prophet and Sibyl, in whom the Church recognized 
the anticipative hierophants of the supreme mystery of her 
faith. From the frescoes of the curved expanse look down 
the great living shapes which the sublime spirit of Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti created. There may be traced the mas- 
sive figure of the Delphic Sibyl, holding the prophetic scroll 
and gazing upward with eyes luminous with inspiration. 
There may be traced the weird fori of the Erythraan Sibyl, 
turning leaves that tremble with the fate of empires, as she 
sits in majestic repose, and puts forth one mighty arm to 
clasp the mystic book. There may be seen the colossal 
form of the Cumezan Sibyl, conning in an open volume the 
lives that tell of the great expectation that holds the world 
in awe. There may be seen the Persian Sibyl, spelling the 
dark prophecy of the land which listened to her burning 
words ; and, lastly, there may be seen the Libyan Sibyl, 
throwing back the huge volume of her prophetic lore. 

In this wonderful series of superhuman shapes, the great 
artist, no doubt, designed to symbolize the harmonious 
approximation of the Heathen and Christian world to a 
common centre of hope and thought and life. For though 
the Pagan Sibyl that witnessed to the truth of the sacred 
story was but a pious fable, the typical reconciliation thus 
portrayed of Hellenic thought with Christian sentiment may 
be accepted as an earnest of that good-will towards men 
which was the common aspiration of Plato and Jesus. So, 
too, the conquest of the Spirit of Evil, appearing now in 
the form of an ancient, now of a modern emperor,—now as 
the embodiment of secular, now of spiritual tyranny,—now 
as the outward expression of popular superstition and igno- 
rance, now as the manifestation of violent and unscrupulous 
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self-regard,—is in our sceptical days, no less than in those 
of the believing poet of Patmos, the ideal end to which all 
aspirations and efforts should be directed. Thus a truth, or 
foreshadowing of a truth, is still discernible in the wild and 
beautiful vision of St. John, though his expectation of the 
world’s immediate end be an illusion, and though his drama 
of the revival and return of the last of the Ceesars resolves 
itself into such stuff as dreams are made of, the unsubstan- 
tial fabric of a Nero-Saga. 

W. M. W. Catt. 





IL—THE FRENCH THEOPHILANTHROPISTS. 


In the month of April 1798, some observant citizens of 
Paris found themselves witnesses in their great national 
cathedral of the celebration of a new species of worship, 
which by its simplicity contrasted greatly with the pomp and 
grandeur of the ordinary services of the place. Not with- 
out active opposition had Catholicism yielded this privilege 
to what it considered deadly heresy. Compelled to give 
way by the spirit of the times, it surrendered its exclusive- 
ness with extreme reluctance, and received its self-intruded 
neighbour with the jealousy which it thought due to a 
rival, and with a dread of what appeared the inevitable con- 
sequences. The high altar, which no unhallowed rites could 
be allowed to profane, was removed into the nave, and 
the organ whose use the intruders could not be refused was 
surrendered. In consequence, two forms of worship were 
conducted under the same roof, which did not ill represent 
two representative states of mind then prevalent in the 
capital of France—the intensely conservative and the sub- 
dued revolutionary. 

On the same Sunday similar scenes might have been seen 
in eleven other different Catholic churches in Paris. That 
number arose shortly to eighteen. In some cases the new 
worship had sole possession of the sacred edifice. Even the 
old names were changed. Only a few months were required 
to effect so marvellous a revolution. 

Revolution was the order of the day in France when the 
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gorgeous rites of Romanism thus gave way to the cold, tame 
and colourless observances of Theophilanthropy. Yet its 
pace had at the moment somewhat slackened. The Direc- 
tory held the reins of government (1795—1799). Its func- 
tions were victory abroad and restoration at home. The 
spirit of its administration tended to calm men’s passions 
and to correct their follies. It aimed to establish society on 
a moral, if not a religious foundation. Already had Robes- 
pierre restored the national recognition of God, when a few 
individuals of little mark, but more thoughtful than others, 
resolved to found a new religion. An astounding enter- 
prize! What was the result? 

The attempt was made by five persons. To give their 
names is to shew their insignificance as compared with the 
magnitude of their undertaking. Those names are Chemin, 
Janes, Mareau, Hauy, Mandar. Only one of these emerges 
out of obscurity. Hany, originally a schoolmaster, receives 
a very brief notice in Biographical Dictionaries as the ori- 
ginator of the system of teaching the blind to read by 
appeals to the sense of touch through the aid of letters in 
relief. In thus accurately describing these persons, we in- 
tend no disparagement. In the then state of society, the 
attempt, if Quixotic, was praiseworthy. It is ever good 
and right for men to do their best in the service of God and 
man ; and at this the first moment of breathing-time for 
the spirit of social sound-mindedness, it was noble to try to 
restore the old foundations, so far as they corresponded to 
the moral and religious wants of the age. Nay, there was 
something heroic in the attempt made by those five ordi- 
nary men. Avowed Atheism was in the ascendent. Ridi- 
cule and scorn awaited all that belonged not to its ranks. 
Even the national restoration of God tottered on its uneasy 
throne. The old religion, downcast and trodden on, bided 
its time in sullen vindictiveness, starting now and then into 
destructive activity against every attempt at moderate im- 
provement. One such step had called forth its special 
fury. The Directory had decreed the freedom and equality 
of all forms of religion. This, which was death to exclu- 
siveness, offered an opening to reformers. The opportunity 
was seized by our five heads of families. 

We propose to sketch their scheme, and to follow the 
sketch with an outline of its brief history. 
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The scheme itself is described in the following terms, 
translated from an authoritative exposition, entitled, Manuel 
des Theophilanthropes, &c., which, written by Chemin, sets 
forth the views of the founders, and supplies forms observed 
in their worship to which we shall anon refer : 


“Several fathers of families, persuaded that religious princi- 
ples are the only solid basis of a good education, the only restraint 
on secret crimes, the best consolation in adversity, the most 
efficacious encouragement in the performance of duty, have united 
in order to adopt means for rescuing their children from the perils 
of irreligion. They have reflected that the mysterious forms of 
worship have many adversaries, that most young people being 
brought up under those forms, are, when in the world, unable to 
withstand the numerous arguments by which they are assailed, 
and that frequently, in renouncing those mysteries, they at the 
same time part with religion and morality. In consequence, 
they have been led to think that the surest way was to imbue 
their children’s minds with the principles of natural religion, 
which none but the corrupt or the senseless can attack; that 
once accustomed to conduct themselves according to the princi- 
ples of that religion, which is respected by all nations and is the 
basis of all existing forms of worship, they will probably never 
renounce it, and, as a natural result, be worthy men and women 
to the day of their death. 

“Tn order to remind their children the more frequently and 
the more efficaciously of the principles of that religion, they have 
agreed to observe in union with them, at certain fixed times, 
certain practices, external indeed, but very simple, and the object 
of which is very easily apprehended. 

“Tn doing so, we do not propose to the human race either a 
new religion or a new form of worship. Our religion is the uni- 
versal religion, our worship goes back to the first ages of the 
world, and in the statement of our doctrine it will be seen that 
we are friends of all the forms of worship on the earth; we 
respect their dogmas, we practise their morality ; even the name 
which we give to our system does not describe it alone, but all 
those forms of religion which have for their object to lead men 
to worship God and to love their fellow-creatures. Thus ‘Theo- 
philanthropy’ (the love of God and man), far from creating a 
new sect, tends to combine existing sects in a single sentiment, 
that of piety, of love, of concord, of toleration. The pretext of 
religion has shed too much blood. This code will teach men 
that it is easy to agree, that in reality they do agree, in the 
essential principles of religion and morality, and that certain 
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differences in their opinions and usages ought not to break the 
bonds of fraternity which the Author of Nature has established 
among all his children.”* 


Of this programme a French author of repute has spoken 
in the following commendatory terms : 


“ Those who without prejudice examine the basis of this insti- 
tution will judge that in the circumstances it was eminently 
necessary. Its authors do not profess a new religion ; they 
respect all existing religions ; they rigorously abstain from all 
declamation against such; they pity without blaming persons 
beset with error and given up to the superstitions of all the sects ; 
and they recommend the duties which bind individuals to their 
families, and families to society. Nothing is found in their sys- 
tem which can give birth to hateful passions, schisms, contro- 
versies ; nothing to inflame ambition or the love of riches ; few 
ceremonies, and none of them open to ridicule. No oath, no 
undertaking, no threats, no severities. You hear the voice of 
reason, the lessons of experience, which avail to introduce into 
all hearts the principles of justice and honour. The system was 
a course of morality. No one can, without being pleased as well 
as moved, read the social principles, the moral precepts, inscribed 
on the walls of the hall in which the Theophilanthropists con- 
ducted their worship. Take as an example : 

“« We believe in the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul. 

“¢ Worship God, love your fellow-men, be useful to your 
country. 

“*Good is that which tends to preserve man and to perfect 
him. 

“¢ Evil is that which tends to destroy or deteriorate him. 

“¢Children, honour your fathers and mothers, and obey them 
lovingly ; solace them in age: fathers and mothers, instruct 
your children. 

“« Wives, see in your husbands the heads of your houses ; let 
husbands and wives render each other happy.’”t 

Doubtless the aim is good, and the means are not with- 
out points of excellence. Yet the scheme lies open to serious 
objections, and in those objections reasons may be found 
why it was so short-lived. 

There is a fundamental error in the notion that Theo- 


Introduction. 


+ Dulaure, in D’Anquetil’s Histoire de France, Vol. III. p. 543 
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philanthropy in its essence was, as the most ancient, so 
the universal religion. It was very unwise in its founders 
to put forth so general a statement at a time when almost 
nothing was known of the history of religion. Since their 
day the subject has been profoundly studied. The result 
is to be found in conclusions which rest on the broadest 
and deepest basis. The earliest religion was not Monothe- 
ism, but the worship of Nature. In religion, the only thing 
that is universal is what may be called religiousness, or a 
natural aptitude for religion, resembling the aptitude for 
reasoning or for the propagation of the human species. 
Emphatically true of the earlier ages, this statement remains 
true to-day. The religion of the aborigines of Central 
Africa or Central South America agrees with the religion 
of the cultivated Englishman only in this facultative par- 
ticular. 

Then as to sects. Theophilanthropy doubtless added ano- 
ther sect to the ten thousand already in existence, and 
in doing so did nothing but what was natural, and, as 
natural, right and beneficial. It was natural that the par- 
ticular form of religious thought called Theophilanthropy 
should arise in reflecting minds at that time of day and in 
that land. Being natural, it had a right to be uttered, 
and the suppression of it would have been wrong. It 
presented an aspect of the religious life which it was 
useful and therefore desirable -for men to know. The 
progress of society is secured, not by the effacement of its 
factors, but by their due presentation and enforcement. 
The fear of sects is a relic of the old but now perishing 
system of ecclesiastical exclusiveness, whose sense of injus- 
tice and weakness kept it in constant dread of competition 
and rivalry. God's truth hails variety and discussion, as 
God’s own path to ever-increasing freedom, activity, light, 
health and strength. It is not sects that we need fear, but 
the spirit of sectism, or the esprit de corps of which ecclesi- 
asticism is the most rigid and the most baneful. 

And here is the right place to say a word of the unpro- 
fessional character of the five founders of Theophilanthropy. 
We remark that they were not clerics, but laymen. “Seve- 
ral fathers of families” is their own description of them- 
selves. This was a movement in the right direction. 
Jesus was the son of a family ; not a priest, nor a levite, 
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nor a philosopher, but simply a man and ason. As such 
he was incrusted with no class or caste prejudices, but 
open to all the light and all the moral power and all 
the religious inspiration which God in his providence can 
communicate to a man. And if these five laymen failed 
in knowledge which was to be possessed a generation or 
two afterwards by students, their cloud was shared by the 
priests, if not by the philosophers, of their day, while 
they enjoyed a purity of light, a breadth of vision and a 
simple earnestness of purpose, which did not fall to the 
lot of priest or noble or king. It was a great thing to see 
that religion needed support, was capable of reformation, 
and that the wider its basis, the surer its structure. This 
was a great thing, but it was a greater to attempt the need- 
ful task. If reformers had waited till their knowledge was 
complete, social progress would have been impossible. We 
heartily thank those five fathers for the example they set, 
and our thanks would be fuller had they not been tempted 
to conciliate evil by adopting two or three of its flimsy 
veils. One of these is the allegation that they respected 
sacerdotal dogmas and practised sacerdotal morals. Had 
they done the former, they would not have condemned 
superstitions and mysteries, that is unintelligible dogmas 
enforced by anathema, and so have forfeited all claim to be 
mentioned in after days; had they done the latter, they 
would have been priests rather than men and fathers, with 
certainly narrow and unprolific hearts, and probably ¢ 
morality as little fit for priests as for men and fathers. 
They put themselves forward in opposition to clerical 
dogmas and clerical morals, and so have deservedly gained 
a space—a small one it may be, but still a space—in reli- 
gious history and the history of the world. True is it that 
the system was “a course of morality.” But no less true 
that the course has for its principle a utilitarianism which 
admits of nothing morally great and sublime. Good can- 
not be identified with the preservation of man. Often 
supreme duty involves the sacrifice of man. It did so in 
Jesus, and hence Jesus is the light and the life of the world; 
also its glory and its majesty ; also its moral and spiritual 
power. And it is because the new religion lacks that power, 
it is on that account chiefly, that some five or six years 
measure the period of its duration. Even the perfecting 
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of human nature is not the absolute good, unless you make 
it appear that man is the highest of beings, and his good 
the universal good. There is but one good in the world, 
and that is God, and God’s glory in the realization of his 
wise and benignant purposes for each and all of his crea- 
tures, whether rational or irrational, whether animal, vege- 
table or material. The Theophilanthropic morality is un- 
sound in its core. 

This fact appears also in the precept which requires wives 
to own their masters in their husbands. This is simply 
domestic slavery, and wherever observed it engenders the 
evils inherent in slavery, in number and virulence greater 
or less. Here, again, the true code of ethics is given by 
Jesus, when, reproducing the Mosaic doctrine, he taught 
that husband and wife are one—one ideal being (Matt. xix. 
5; Gen. i. 27). 

These principles were to be expounded from the press 
and from what we may term the pulpit. Specially were 
they to be fostered and promoted by the solemnities of 
prayer and sacred song. A still more efficacious way for 
their inculcation existed in the kind of religious tutelage 
with which, after the manner of the Church, the new reli- 
gion environed the human being by associating itself with 
him in the more momentous epochs of being, namely, birth, 
marriage and death. The principal literary efforts were, “The 
Theophilanthropic Manual” (Manuel Théophilanthropique), 
“The Theophilanthropic Year” (L’Année Théophilanthro- 
pique), and “What is Theophilanthropy?” (Quest ce que la 
Théophilanthropie?), all three from the pen of Chemin. 
These writings, being widely diffused, made the system 
known, and still remain as the authentic records of its cha- 
racter andaims. Moreover, they contained the liturgical and 
instructional forms which were used in public worship. That 
worship was superintended by one who from the nature of 
his office bore the name of “The Reader.” Above him, how- 
ever, stood “The Orator,” or public speaker (the preacher), 
who taught the community according to the principles 
accepted by it. The Reader and the Orator were both to be 
married men or widowers,—a proof how fully the domestic 
principle was recognized by the Theophilanthropists, and 
scarcely less a silent protest against the celibacy of the 
Catholic clergy. The readings of the one and the lectures 
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of the other were to be anteriorly accepted by the Council, 
of which neither of them was a member, and in which they 
had no other functions than such as are consultative. In 
time it was expected that the part of the Orator would be 
absorbed in that of the Reader. Accordingly, in his “Theo- 
philanthropic Year,” Chemin published addresses and lec- 
tures which were to be read to the congregations, thus 
stamping the services with monotony and hindering the 
free development of thought and mental power. This was 
a very poor way of providing pabulum and exercise for 
the human mind. One advantage did accrue, namely, that 
since a simple head of a family could conduct the worship 
both at home and in the public assembly, the gradual for- 
mation of a priesthood was precluded. Yet the benefit was 
purchased too dearly at the cost of losing the vivid and 
ever-varying utterance of religious truth from the living 
and overflowing sources of personal and individual expe- 
rience. 

The readings, instead of being taken from the Bible, as 
in Christian worship, were borrowed from moralists and 
philosophers, ancient and modern. Socrates, Pythagoras, 
Confucius, Phocylides, were, as well as Moses and Jesus, 
the recognized teachers of the Theophilanthropic worshipers. 
This diversity of instruction is a strong recommendation in 
the eyes of Chemin. Reserving the question of the reli- 
gion of the new sect for later criticism, we must say that 
the price paid here, as well as before, was too large, for the 
spiritual influence of the Bible is touching and quickening 
beyond the highest products of the human mind. A curious 
illustration of the extent of mental freedom granted by the 
government is presented in the fact that the Orator, who 
alone had the privilege of free speech in the church, was 
compelled to declare obedience to the laws of his country, 
and not until the averment had appeared on the walls 
of the temple during four months, could he enter on his 
functions. The Orator, while engaged in his duty, wore 
a costume which distinguished him at once from the ordi- 
nary worshipers as well as from the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant clergy. It consisted in a blue dress-coat covered by 
a white gown or surplice, girded with a rose-coloured girdle. 
“This attire,” says Chemin, “is simple and grave, like that 
of Protestant ministers ; but while supplying no aliment to 
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ranity, it offered a happy mixture of white, red and blue, 
which, announcing an amiable moralist, formed a ground 
on which the spectator’s eye rested with pleasure.” Never- 
theless, it was incongruous in a form of worship which 
owned no other priesthood than the one universal priest- 
hood of humanity. It must, however, be added that little 
importance was assigned to this distinctive costume by the 
members of the body, and its enemies might therefore have 
spared it the raillery in which they indulged on this subject. 
In the centre of the hall rose an altar, on which was 
placed a basket of the flowers or the fruits of the season, as 
a token of thankfulness to the bountiful Creator. In front 
and above the altar there was fixed a tablet which bore this 
inscription: “We believe in the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul.” On each side of this tablet were 
two others, presenting the sentences already given in defini- 
tion of good and evil, and in exposition of domestic rela- 
tions and duties, as well as the adoration of God and service 
to individuals and to their common country. Opposite the 
altar was a desk or pulpit, in which the minister, standing 
and uncovered, recited aloud an invocation, which the 
hearers repeated in an under-tone, in the same attitude ; 
thus in this, as in other already alleged particulars, pre- 
senting a mutilated and tame copy of the liturgical services 
of the Christian Church. The remark is made not for blame, 
but to exemplify the difficulty that exists in departing from 
ancient usages without detriment, if you resolve to preserve 
any of its forms. Then, as if in imitation of the Society of 
Frieuds, came a short period of silence, during which each 
one was expected to give himself an account of his conduct 
since the last meeting. This over, the congregation resumed 
their seats to listen to the discourse or the reading that 
followed. These exercises were intermingled with hymns, 
consecrated generally to the celebration of the majesty of 
God, his wisdom and his benefactions, filial piety, youth, 
marriage, liberty, the successive seasons, the sovereignty of 
the people. Among these “spiritual songs,” several are 
taken from the best lyric poets of France. Racine and J. B. 
Rousseau had been laid under contribution. The airs were 
for the most part grave, religious and free. The hymn of 
Cleanthes, translated by Louis Racine, made part of the 
collection ; also that written by Desorgues “ for the festival 
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of the Supreme Being,” which, though somewhat philosophic 
and cold, possesses remarkable religious elevation and poetic 
beauty. The greater number of the Theophilanthropic 
hymns are fine ; but it must not be passed in silence that 
no hymn of the Old Testament, no psalm of David, has 
place in the selection. Naturally, Chemin considered this 
part of the service superior to what is found anywhere else. 
“The Protestants,” he says, “sing in the vernacular, like 
the Theophilanthropists, with this difference, that they use 
the Psalms of David translated into bad French, to mono- 
tonous and drawling tunes, but which yet touch the heart 
because all present easily follow the leading of the choir ; 
while the Theophilanthropists make their temples rever- 
berate with the finest odes of J. B. Rousseau, or other hymns, 
which generally unite literary merit with grandeur of 
thought or wisdom of precept, to airs in general no less 
beautiful, and which produce the most impressive effect 
when sung as with one voice by a whole assembly.” Doubt- 
less the French of Racine, of J. B. Rousseau, and even of 
Desorgues, is far preferable to that of Marot. Nevertheless, 
for religious inspiration nothing equals the book of Psalms. 
Indeed, the useful was too much obtruded in the Manual 
of Theophilanthropic song, to be a true, natural and effective 
expression of gratitude and worship to Almighty God. Not 
his glory, but man’s edification, was the principal aim,— 
an aim in connection with which piety and poetry could 
ill flourish. The Theophilanthropic worship was at first 
celebrated on the decade or tenth day which the Convention 
had substituted as a day of rest for the first day or Sunday 
of the Christian Church. At a later time, when Sunday 
recovered favour and the decade fell into disuse, the Theo- 
philanthropists observed originally both days, but ended 
by confining their worship to “the first day of the week,” 
or, as it was called in the earliest ages, “the Resurrection 
Day.” 

Besides these ordinary holidays, the Theophilanthropists 
kept all the festivals adopted by the Convention, such as 
the festival of the Convention itself, of wedlock, of old age, of 
misfortune ; they also observed special religious days, as that 
on the death of General Hoche, the pacificator of LaVendée; 
of General Joubert, who all but gained supreme power 
under the Directory ; of the French plenipotentiaries assassi- 
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nated at Rastadt ; of great men of all places, all times, all 
churches ; of Socrates, J. J. Rousseau, Washington, and even 
of the great Catholic philanthropist, Saint Vincent de Paul. 
On the 23rd of January, 1798, they celebrated in the temple 
of Victory the anniversary of what they termed the re-esta- 
blishment of natural religion. This festival was in their 
minds intended to symbolize the union of all men and all 
religions. Five banners were carried by five heads of fami- 
lies, on each of which appeared one of these words: Feli- 
gion, Morality, Jews, Catholics, Protestants. At an appointed 
moment, the man that carried the banner of Religion united 
the four other banners in his hand with his own, giving 
to their bearers the kiss of peace. He then uttered these 
words: “In the name of all men, whether they externally 
profess a religion based on different dogmas and embellished 
by different ceremonies, or, presenting no visible sign of 
religion to the public, they satisfy themselves by giving a 
pledge on behalf of the simple practice of virtue.” 

That the Theophilanthropists were sincere friends of reli- 
gious liberty, and, so far as their light went, effectual advo- 
cates of its principles, is illustrated in the fact, that, with a 
view to its encouragement and furtherance, they had a par- 
ticular festival in honour of toleration. On one occasion 
the ceremony was conducted in the Catholic church of 
Saint Germain ]Auxerrois in Paris,—a striking proof of 
the extent to which society had floated away from its old 
moorings! The celebration of these religious festivals was 
generally marked by the free distribution of books suited to 
expound and recommend the new form of belief and worship. 
The “ Reflections of Lareveillére on Worship,” the “ Coun- 
sels of a Father to his Son” by Francois de Neufchiteau, 
were profusely given away on the day of the festival of 
Natural Religion. 

It is curious to remark that an imitation of the Romish 
sacraments was practised by the Theophilanthropists. A 
new-born child was brought into the church at the moment 
when the worship was terminating. The child’s father 
declared his infant’s name, already given before the civil 
authority, presenting the child to the head of a family who 
had officiated in the public service. Then, while the child’s 
father held it aloft in his hands, he was addressed by the 
minister in these words: “You promise before God and 
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man to bring up that child, N., in the doctrine of the Theo- 
philanthropists, to breathe into it, at the dawn of its intel- 
ligence, belief in the existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul ; to make it sensible of the necessity of worshiping 
God, of loving its fellow-men, and of being useful to the 
State?’ To which the child’s father replied, “I promise it.” 
Without making it an absolute obligation, the Theophi- 
lanthropists recommended the appointment of godfathers 
and godmothers, and when such appeared before him the 
officiant said to them: “You promise before God and man 
to stand to this child in the place of its father and mother, 
so far as you can, should they be unable to bestow their 
own cares on it?’ “We promise it.” Then the minister 
addressed the family circle on the duties of fathers, mothers, 
and all who have the charge of children. 

In the Catholic Church, a child’s “first communion” is 
an important event. The first time he receives the conse- 
crated wafer, the child publicly becomes the property of 
the Church. A special course of religious instruction pre- 
pares for the sacred solemnity. Here, again, the force of 
imitation was felt and acknowledged by the Theophilan- 
thropists. In the midst of fathers, mothers, children, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, all rejoicing at the approach of A.’s first 
communion, they could not endure the reproach of singu- 
larity, and so instituted a sort of mock first communion. 
And yet they knew that Romanism was fast losing its hold 
on society, at least in its upper strata, and might have 
divined what has now all but universally taken place in 
France, in regard to male children, namely, that their first 
communion is also their last. However, every year its 
children were conducted through a course of specific in- 
struction which lasted three or four months. At the end 
of that time, those who had distinguished themselves by 
their zeal and diligence were publicly received into the 
society, after undergoing an examination designed to ascer- 
tain their progress, and after promising before the congre- 
gation to faithfully profess the Theophilanthropic doctrine 
and to persevere in virtue. Again promises! and promises 
from children not only to observe, but to believe and own, 
certain practices and certain forms of opinion! Alas for 
human inconsistency ! 

The ceremony of marriage presented some peculiarities 
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The Theophilanthropic benediction might be given either in 
the temple or in the home of the bride; the head of the family 
presided on the occasion. The bridal pair, intertwined with 
flowers and ribands, held at the two extremities by the 
seniors of the two families, approached the altar, when the 
head of the house, addressing each in succession, asked : 
“You have taken B. for your husband?’ 8. “Yes.” “You 
have taken S. for your wife?” B. “ Yes.” Then the husband 
presented a ring to his wife. This done, the father gave 
them a union medal, and ended with an address on the duties 
of wedded life. Sometimes, in recollection of the happy event 
and as a symbol of duties to be fulfilled in regard to future 
generations, they planted trees; they also occasionally 
grafted on wild trees of the wood shoots of fruit fit to 
satisfy the traveller’s hunger or thirst. It was a day of 
domestic rejoicings—The funeral rites were simple and 
touching. After the interment, which took place according 
to the custom observed in the defunct’s native land, the 
relatives and friends assembled in the temple, where their 
eyes were saluted by these words on a tablet: “ Death is 
the commencement of immortality.” Sometimes an urn, 
shaded with foliage, was placed in front of the altar. The 
officiating father said, addressing those present: “Death 
has stricken one of our fellow-creatures.” If the deceased 
had reached the years of reason, he added: “ Let us forget 
his faults ; let us bear his virtues in mind ; may this event 
be a warning to us to be always ready to appear before 
the Supreme Judge of our actions.” Sometimes there also 
ensued some reflections on death and the immortality of 
the soul.—Such were the forms and ceremonies of the Theo- 
philanthropic worship. The Manual expressly recommended 
that their number should not be increased nor their sim- 
plicity impaired.* 


“You will be told often that it is necessary to strike the 
senses of the multitude by pomp and show. Those who say this 
know little of the human heart. Let the people recite your 
songs ; let decency and piety reign in your festivals; let the 
hymns, the readings, the lectures touch the heart ; let them be 
perspicuous and contain only precepts agreeable to universal 
reason ; then you will have no need of ceremonies! Endure not 


* 2. Sh. 
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even one, though it appear to you simple and unlikely to be fol- 
lowed. As soon as you have introduced the first, the second will 
be sure to ensue, then the third, and soon your worship will 
altogether lose its character ; the people will make more of the 
ceremonies than of the precepts, and inevitably fall into super- 
stition.” 

The Manual adds: 

“What we say of ceremonies applies to monuments in the 
churches. Let adecent simplicity prevail there. Admit no sculp- 
ture, picture or engraving, having for its object to represent, be 
it the Deity or any of his attributes ; be it any human virtue, or 
other objects purely intellectual, which can be figured only by alle- 
gories, and consequently in an always unfaithful manner. Admit 
no representation of any personage, because the most virtuous men 
have their weaknesses, and because no mortal’s image is worthy 
to be placed in the shrine of the Deity. At the utmost you may 
ornament your temples with the products of God’s own hands, 
or the representation of virtuous deeds indicated in a general way 
and without any individual’s being characterized therein. We 
think the maintenance of these principles very important, in 
order to keep at a distance every inclination towards superstition 
and idolatry.” 

The principal doctrines of the Theophilanthropists are 
implicated in this sketch of their rites and usages. Here 
happily the name denotes the worshiper. A Theophilan- 
thropist is in virtue of his Greek appellation a lover of God 
and man. 

Belief in God and a future life, which the Theophilan- 
thropists hold as the sole essentials of religion and the suf- 
ficient sources of virtue and happiness, rests, according to 
them, on two facts ; namely, the visible order and the moral 
order of the world. The universe proclaims the “Great 
First Cause. Our intelligence assures us of our superiority 
to matter, while that superiority involves our endless dura- 
tion.” 


“The existence of God and the immortality of the soul,” says 
the Manual, “ have no need of long demonstrations. These are 
truths of sentiment which each one finds in his own heart, if in 
good faith he goes down into its depths. Only bad men can 
doubt on the point, and this they do because the thought of a 
just God disturbs their criminal enjoyments. 

“ Moreover, in order to be satistied of the truth of this belief, 
you need only consider its salutary effects. 
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“ A system which renders men good, compassionate, scrupulous 
as to all duty, cannot be erroneous. That which tends to per- 
suade men that they may be rapacious, ungrateful, cruel, even 
parricides, and that the only crime is to be detected in misdoing, 
cannot be true. Yet such is the system which denies the exist- 
ence of God and the immortality of the soul.”* 


Without stopping to confirm our doubt as to whether 
the Manual places these solemn issues in their proper light, 
we cannot pass on without protesting against the clerical- 
ism which identifies Atheism with vice, and by implication 
denies that an Atheist can be honest. Without intending 
to give any countenance to Atheism, we claim for those who 
espouse it the full privilege of free thought and free speech, 
and that privilege cannot be enjoyed while any abstract 
opinion is branded as, in its source, immoral or impious. 
We fear our Theophilanthropic friends, with all their libe- 
rality, had not been fully cured of the taint of intolerance. 
In the intellectual arena, Atheism has as much right to 
fair-play as Theism, and unbelief will certainly never be 
cured by indiscriminately referring it to vice of character. 
As to questions touching what God is, what the soul is, 
what the future life will be, wherein will lie reward and 
punishment hereafter,—these the Theophilanthropists pro- 
nounce indiscreet and presumptuous. 


“They hold that man cannot know God, and are satisfied in 
recognizing his existence as taught by the harmony and beauty of 
the universe, by the unanimous testimony of humanity, and that 
of the individual conscience. The testimony involves the fact 
of his being perfectly good and just, and therein implicates 
reward and punishment in futurity. On another side, convinced 
that error is easy to man, that our opinions often depend on cir- 
cumstances over which we are not masters, the Theophilanthro- 
pists hold that God will not judge us according to our opinions 
or the forms of our worship, but rather according to our affec- 
tions and our deeds. Accordingly they take special care not to 
persecute their brethren on account of their opinions ; they try 
to convince them by persuasion ; and if they fail, none the less 
do they feel toward them esteem and friendship. It is only 
crime they abhor, and they employ all their efforts to bring the 
wicked back to goodness.”+ 


* P13, + Pp. 14, 15. 
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What more needs be said of the history of Theophilan- 
thropy is, for the most part, a history of its decline, decay 
and death. As a relief from the gloom which particulars 
of the kind tend to call forth, we shall end with a sketch 
or two of the more prominent Theophilanthropists. 

The earliest meetings of the sect were held in what may 
be termed a chapel, contiguous to the Blind Asylum, con- 
ducted by Hauy. As, however, religious equality had re- 
ceived national sanction, and as Catholicism, the national 
religion, was under a thick cloud in a stormy sky, the 
religious reformers claimed the right to use the national 
churches for the celebration of their public worship. The 
claim was so offensive to the Catholic clergy, that it would 
have been successfully resisted but for a certain patronage 
bestowed on the claimants by the Government. The actual 
exercise of the right thus obtained was not least among 
the external causes of its speedy supercession and the 
extinction of the movement. Grievously wounding the 
sentiments of the Catholic priesthood, trampling its fondest 
and most sacred associations under foot, and apparently 
aiming to abolish the religion which it believed it had 
received from seventeen centuries of endeared and vene- 
rated memory, the new system created for itself an embit- 
tered and ruthless enemy which was sure to prove a for- 
midable assailant. And after the storms and tempests of 
the revolution, fine weather might be expected. Again 
tomanism lifted up its head in France. Among its first 
acts was the demolition of Theophilanthropy. Superstition 
originated and directed the blow; political expediency dealt 
it. Ambition must not be fastidious as to the means it 
employs. Napoleon III. sustained his usurped and perjured 
throne by the buttress (such as it was!) of the papacy. 
Similar aid was desired by Napoleon L, who, to conciliate 
Rome, abolished Theophilanthopy. And yet, such is the 
declaration of history,* “the generality of the French was 
at that epoch so indifferent in the matter of religion, that 
Bonaparte said a simple order of the day was the only 
thing needed to make all his soldiers, his officers and his 
generals, turn Mohammedans.” 

Indeed, a political element had more or less been a 


* D’Anquetil, p. 544. 
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source of weakness to Theophilanthropy from the begin- 
ning. In France, the State has taken part in everything, and 
not least in religion. Such a thing as the free rise of new 
sects and new religious efforts, which we daily witness in 
England, has been impossible. And there, far more than 
even here, what the State touches it is sure to enfeeble. 
With the fall of the Directory, Theophilanthropy fell. The 
fall was prepared by a false opinion spread in the public 
mind that the new religion received direct and official 
support from the Government. As in consequence the 
Directory lost favour, Theophilanthropy fell into disrepute. 
Indeed, it has been said that “its success scarcely lasted 
more than three years; born on the 16th of December, 
1796, it was rapidly declining toward the end of the year 
1799 ; doubtless it lived after it had lost the sympathy of 
the State and the favour of public opinion, but a watchful 
eye would have seen it decline day after day ; at the end of 
1799 its worship was held, not in eighteen Parisian churches, 
but in only four.” Deserted by the large number of persons 
who had joined it from personal considerations, it was as- 
sailed not merely by indifference and disregard, but ridicule, 
contempt and even hatred. Soon its worship was troubled 
by tumult and violence. One day the worshipers were 
driven by main force from the church of St. Gervais. A 
little later (Jan. 12, 1801), in the same temple, their altar 
was demolished, their decorations and inscriptions torn 
down or defaced; even the banner bearing the motto, 
“Liberty of Worship,” and suspended over the pulpit, was 
seized and burnt in the middle of the church. Similar 
manifestations took place in the provinces. The public life 
of the system was at an end. It survived solely in one or 
two private families. At present even its name is scarcely 
known, except to students. 

The names it has left on the page of history are neither 
numerous nor considerable. Of its founder Chemin, little 
more is known than what the reader is already made 
acquainted with. A teacher of Latin in Paris, he was a 
man pure in life and faithful to his principles, which he 
did not desert after the society was dissolved. 

If the name of Hauy is in some sense historical, it is 
owing not to the philanthropist himself, so much as to his 
brother, the Abbé Hauy, a distinguished mineralogist (1743 
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—1822). A weaver's son, he became a priest and a teacher 
in the College of Navarre. Having one day let a piece of 
spar fall, he noticed with astonishment that the fragments 
preserved a regular and constant form. The mind that 
could see the fact had power to turn it to account. The 
science of Crystallography was the consequence. Among 
the names which are now merely names, it deserves men- 
tion, as indicative of the dissolution of theological systems 
which was then rapidly proceeding, that several had been 
Catholic priests or Protestant ministers. Others had been 
members of different forms of parliamentary representatives. 
One of these, Siauve, beginning life as a priest, and dis- 
tinguishing himself by a report made to the National As- 
sembly on collegiate education, found employment as an 
upper clerk in the offices of the Minister at War, and was 
afterward sent into the Council of Five Hundred. A prac- 
tised writer on history, art and agriculture, he exercised 
his pen on behalf of Theophilanthropy, by editing L’Echo 
des Cercles Patriotiques et des Unions Theophilanthropes. 
The blending of politics and religion exemplified in this 
title appeared in other movements of the society, and, bring- 
ing with it some advantage, went far to entail its ruin. 
Better known than Siauve was Dupont de Nemours, also 
a deputy to the National Assembly, a man of vast know- 
ledge, being equally familiar with history, philosophy and 
jurisprudence. As an economist, he was held in high esti- 
mation for important publications, and was honoured with 
the friendship of Quesnay and Turgot, the latter of whom 
he aided in his reformatory labours. He had made himself 
known before the Revolution, having taken part in the 
recognition of the United States by France, and prepared 
a treaty of commerce with England. No one carried into 
the Assembly a more sagacious mind, or more firmness 
allied with moderation. He procured the removal of the 
tax on salt, and pleaded the cause of the negroes. <A liberal 
royalist, he, on the 10th of August, 1792, hurried with his 
son to the Tuileries in order to defend the king, whom he 
courageously accompanied from his palace to the Assembly. 
“Dupont,” said Louis XVI. to him, “we find you wherever 
we have need of you.” This scholar and excellent man, sad- 
dened by the successive revolutions through which France 
passed without coming to anything but despotism or anar- 
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chy, sought relief by emigrating to America, where he 
ended his days. “Amiable” (so he is described by Lacre- 
telle, to whom he was personally known), “aniinated, full 
of honour and courage, born for labour, open to illusions, 
systematic in thought, he fancied he was always advancing 
toward a golden age, the product of reason. Injustice and 
crime made him boil with indignation ; doubtless he, too, 
paid tribute to error; but I have never known a person 
more ready to sacrifice to friendship or the public welfare 
the interests of his fortune or those of his fame.” The 
Baron de Gerando also has rendered to him this honourable 
testimony: “ Loved in society, where his conversation was 
always agreeable and striking, original and open-hearted, 
taking pleasure in the midst of children, rich in domestic 
affection, a model, a support and a joy of home, he was 
seen wherever there was good to be done, calm and inde- 
fatigible, making that into a duty which ordinary men 
accounted superfluous zeal.” 

A name better known, though not less worthy, was 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, whose Paul and Virginia and 
The Indian Cottage are doubtless familiar to our younger 
readers. This disciple and friend of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, this eloquent and beloved bard of the beauties of 
nature, was a member of the society of Theophilanthro- 
pists, and is recorded to have on one occasion come forward 
as a godfather. Of a lofty character, he was sincere and 
firm in his religious sentiments, in the hourly exercise of 
which he was supported and consoled in the midst of no 
ordinary trials. “Suffering,” he often said, “inspires con- 
fidence in God which surpasses every earthly good.” Ad- 
mitted to the high honour of the Institute in 1795, he was 
in 1798 appointed by the section of “Moral and Political 
Sciences” to report on an open discussion of the grave 
question, “ What are the Institutions on which Public Mo- 
ality may be best founded?’ The reading of his report 
was listened to with attention until he uttered the name of 
the Deity, when he was assailed by a storm of protests and 
insults. Bernardin maintained the conclusions to which 
he had been led. Nevertheless, the Academy decided that 
the word God should not be pronounced ; and the reporter 
was obliged to publish that part of his report in a separate 
form. 
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His amiable and accomplished biographer, the late M. 
Aimé Martin, touchingly depicts the poetic lover of nature 
in his last hours: 


“He is ill and advanced in years. He has himself carried 
into his garden that he may take the last look of scenes he had 
loved well and described so eloquently. It was autumn, and 
one after another the leaves fell to the ground. Directing his 
wife’s attention to the fact, he remarked: ‘To-morrow the with- 
ered leaves will have passed away ;' and as he saw tears come 
into her eyes, he added: ‘Why useless regret? What thou 
lovest in me will live for ever. Recall the snecessive periods of 
our life, and thou wilt see that something is still to come for 
us. Was I not a babe in the arms of my nurse? Did I not 
lisp my thanks and return the caress of my parents? When a 
young man, I traversed the world with plans of a republic in 
my portfolio; I was then full of ambition and ill atease. After- 
ward my intelligence received light and strength. I drew near 
to Nature and God. Forthwith my heart prepared for union with 
its Maker. Thou seest the end of one period has always been 
the beginning of another. As the close of one day is the herald 
of another, so death is followed by a new life.’ ” 


The most socially eminent Theophilanthropist must not 
be left without a few words, Lareveillére Lépeaux (1753— 
1824). He began his career as a jurist in the Parliament 
of Paris (1775); but soon quitting the bar to study science, 
became Professor of Botany at Angers. Drawn into the 
political whirlpool, he was elected to the Constituent As- 
sembly and the Convention. Playing the part of a patriot 
and a friend of the Girondists, he drew up, in reply to 
the Brunswick Manifesto, the decree, entitled “ The Propa- 
gandist Army ;” displayed on the 11th of March, 1793, in 
opposition to Danton unexpected energy, which postponed 
for a few days the fall of the Girondists ; and escaped from 
a martyr’s death only by what some called a miracle. Re- 
appearing in the political arena, he combated the terrorists, 
was sent into the Council of the Ancients, and then entered 
the Directory at the time of its creation. Here he played 
but a secondary part. 

This took place when the society of Theophilanthropists 
was just coming into existence. Lépeaux’ known sympathy 
with the objects of the new society, the eminence of his 
position, and a certain degree of favour bestowed by the 
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Government, gave rise and countenance to the unfounded 
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idea that he was not only the originator of the Theophilan- y 
thropy, but its most effectual patron. The Catholic histo- te 
rian De Barante, in his “ History of the Directory,” speaks es 
of Lépeaux in these terms : pe 
“In his philosophy, which has its source in Rousseau, Lare- es 
veillére aimed to be moral and even religious. The religion n 
which he adopted was very vague, consisting in a Deism without of 
dogmas and without consecrated duties. Afterwards he devised hs 
a worship and a sort of religious Utopia. He always had the lin 
philosophic intolerance and a passionate dislike of Christian th 
practices and priests. When he proceeded to instal his religion, or 
it became his principal business. He was a persecutor ; and the of 
foundation of politics was the establishment of his Theophilan- fle 
thropy, the annihilation of the Catholic religion, and the distrust- di 
ful and tyrannical suppression of every opinion contrary to the th 
revolutionary Republic.” hi 
If in these lines religious hate colours the historian’s th 
style, in what follows it directs his hand and supplies the we 
ink. Lépeaux, according to De Barante, was jealous of the 
papal authority, and Theophilanthropy was an effort on pr 
his part to acquire for himself a power similar to that of at 
the Holy Father. It has been said that Lépeaux did his di: 
best to convert Bonaparte to his religious views, and that (tl! 
the refusal of the latter occasioned the hate toward him Li 
felt by the former. Certainly’ Bonaparte has left in his alt 
Memoirs a portrait of Lépeaux which is by no means go 
flattering: ‘‘ Hump-backed,” the ex-Emperor says, “of the , 
most disagreeable exterior, he had the body of AZsop. He « 
wrote passably, but had little comprehensiveness of mind. m 
He possessed neither business habits nor knowledge of 
men. The Jardin des Plantes and Theophilanthropy formed fe 
all his occupation. He was fanatical by temperament, a in 
sincere but cold patriot, a good citizen, and well-intentioned. 
He entered the Directory poor, and he left it poor.” Here, on 
again, Lareveillére holds in regard to Theophilanthropy a of 
far too important position. He was not its founder, nor col 
did he use it in order to set up for a Deistical Pope. In qu 
1799, the Theophilanthropists published an Address which wa 
confirms the words of its actual founder, Chemin: “I can 80¢ 


affirm, in the name of all that is most sacred, that neither — 
the Government nor any one of its members took the least 
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part in its establishment.”"* In the Address we find these 
words : “‘Theophilanthropy arose without any kind of ex- 
ternal impulse, direct or indirect ; the Institution had been 
established five months, and the Manual had already ap- 
peared, when Citizen Lareveillére read in the Institute an 
essay, in which he expressed a wish to witness the establish- 
ment of a simple form of worship, pervaded by the spirit 
of religion. Then for the first time we saw him ; but, as we 
had nothing to ask of him, all our connection with him was 
limited to three visits. We declare aloud that never did 
that ex-Director do anything either for the society itself 
or for any of its members.” In reality, Lépeaux was one 
of that numerous class of persons whom reason and re- 
flection had driven away from Catholicism, but whose heart 
did not cease to be religious. It was a simple love of truth 
that attached him to Theophilanthropy. One day he, with 
his wife and two daughters, attended Protestant worship in 
the Louvre. He reports the impression he received in these 
words : 

“The sight of that numerous auditory, preserving the utmost 
propriety, ranged in exact order, rising and seating themselves 
at the same instant ; those touching prayers; that purely moral 
discourse ; that choir of a thousand or twelve hundred voices 
(the whole congregation), repeating in unison the praises of the 
Lord,—although the temple was entirely destitute of ornament ; 
although the minister had no official vestment, but a dull black 
gown ; and although the poetry and the singing were nothing 
wonderful ;—yet all that produced on those two children an 
effect so moving, that they burst into tears; their mother and 
myself did the same.” 


Lépeaux’ marvellous escape, to which we have just re- 
ferred, has been described by the graphic pen of Lamartine 
in his History of the Girondists :+ 

“ Lareveillére Lépeaux was among the small number who 
escaped the guillotine. Denounced on the morning of the fall 
of the Girondists as their accomplice, a voice cried out with 
contempt from the summit of La Montagne, ‘Let him die 
quietly. He has not two days to live.’ Lareveillére, in fact, 
was rapidly approaching death. That voice saved him. But 
soon after, proscribed with the sixty-three deputies suspected 
* Qu’est ce que la Theophilanthropie ? + Book lvi. 19. 
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of regret for La Gironde, he fled under different disguises and 
into unknown places. Bose, the friend of Madame Roland, and 
Lareveillére, escaped first to an abandoned hut in the forest of 
Montmorency. ‘There they passed the winter. When the autho- 
rities came to hunt in the forest, Lareveilltre and Bose buried 
themselves under hayricks or heaps of leaves. Falling under 
suspicion, they separated. Each went, he knew not whither, to 
beg another asylum. Lareveillére journeyed toward the north, 
On the following morning a poor peasant gave him a loaf, which 
the good man was carrying to his son in the fields. At the gates 
of the little town of Roge, the fugitives met a crowd of people. 
They were carrying to the town upon a litter a person who was 
proscribed like himself, and who had comimitted suicide on the 
highway. This augury froze his heart. He wandered at night 
in the cultivated fields; by day he lay in the woods. At last 
he arrived in a state of extreme exhaustion at the house of a 
friend. Received as a brother, concealed, taken care of and 
restored to some degree of health by a generous family, he passed 
the evil days on which he had fallen under a fictitious name, 
and yielded himself tranquilly to his favourite study of botany. 

“Nothing that lifts humanity toward God ought to be dis- 
esteemed. All religious thoughts, even when they are contrary 
to the age, leave their immortality in their nature. The name 
of Lareveillére Lépeaux will remain honoured and unblemished, 
when we reflect that he raised himself to God from the bosom 
of the prevalent theory of nothingness.” 


And here lies the permanent merit of Theophilanthropy. 
Regarded in the abstract, the system looks jejune and shal- 
low. Specially inconsiderable is it as a commonplace syn- 
cretism, consisting, as it did, of bits and scraps brought 
together from many quarters, with no central principle of 
consolidation. As such, it had no internal and essential 
life. Thus unable to live itself, it was equally unable to 
give life to others. Yet, as a reaction to the extreme and 
desolating negativeness of the day, and as a means of coun- 
teraction against the mad carnival of religious, social and 
political change, it did a work and gained a character which 
will ever make the study of it interesting as well as bene- 
ficial. Nor is the lesson inconsiderable which it teaches to 
the effect that, like all God’s great productions—the crystal, 
the diamond, vegetable life, animal life, the universe—a 
religion is not to be built up, as an orrery or a steam-engine, 
by joints and bands devised by the combined cunning of 
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human hands, but is given of God whole and entire as if 
fused and cast out of the forces of the Divine Mind itself, 
and under the burning waves of the inextinguishable sem- 
piternal Light. Apart from man’s action, indeed, religion 
is but a name, and Christianity did not fall from heaven at 
once and in one piece, like the fabled shield of Minerva. 
But man is in the genesis of religion the intelligent channel 
rather than the primal cause,—a co-operator, indeed, in his 
own humble way, but an originator only mediately and so 
far as he is filled and actuated by the Spirit of God. Hence 
man-constructed systems of religion soon break up and pass 
away, while divine truth is as durable as the laws of the’ 
universe, that is, as God himself. Hence the religion 
of Jesus, uniting in beautiful and well-adjusted proportion 
what is real in God and what is best in man, remains on 
earth and passes to successive generations, the moral and 
spiritual life of the world. Wise, indeed, is it to accept that 
gift and live by it, rather than to build, each circle for itself, 
a house with such materials as it may gather, unpossessed 
of any adequately cementing power, and left to no other 
choice for a foundation than the best sand of mere human 
opinion that may offer itself to our hands. Theophilan- 
thropy, with all its merits, dissolved with the rapidity of an 
iceberg under the sunshine of a glowing day in spring ; 
but “the word of God liveth and abideth for ever” (1 Pet. 
i. 23), and may be seen, felt, handled and appropriated in 
the human and divine qualities of Jesus, “the prince of life” 
(Acts iii. 15). 

There was, finally, a fatal defect in Theophilanthropy 
considered as an intended substitute for a religion. It did 
no work. It organized, it carried into effect, no system of 
beneficent action. It did not “go about doing good.” Here 
was the canker-worm at its root. The absence of this, the 
vitalizing element of active mercy and succouring aid, re- 
duced the enterprize to a mere morality, and a morality of 
very little power. All the vital moral forces of the world 
have been made real and efficacious by action. A good and 
happy home was never formed by precepts, however wise 
and lofty. The life of a nation is the concentrated life of 
its great actors as well as thinkers. What is this majestic 
universe but God himself in beneficent action? What is 
the animating spirit of an all-conquering army? The active 
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heroism of its commander, which, proceeding from its centre, 
radiates its own life and its power of success into the remotest 
member of the whole organism. Accordingly the principal 
cause of the triumph of Christianity exists in its beneficent 
activities. And here Catholicism takes the first position in 
its scouts, its pioneers, and even in the rank and file of its 
army. No! preaching is not Christianity, nor even worship. 
Possibly these instruments may do positive harm, unless 
vivified by work. Apart from work, religion is little else than 
an empty form which is likely to shrink and wither into a 
mere sham. Such, indeed, is the religion of the bulk of pro- 
fessing Christians. The reason is, that they feed on words 
and shows, and so are thin, poor, pining creatures, unhappy 
in themselves and of no service to either God or man. And 
if Theophilanthropy was saved from so sad a condition in 
its decline, it was because it was not a stereotyped system, 
had some latitude of movement, and was held at least by no 
few persons distinguished as much for vigour of intellect as 
earnestness of character. 
JOHN R. BEARD. 





IIl.—THE RELATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT MES- 
SIAH TO HIS JEWISH PROTOTYPE—IV. 

(e.) QUOTATIONS in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

(Heb. i. 5—7.) 

These quotations are from Psalm ii. 7; 2 Sam. vii. 14; 
Deut. xxxii. 43; and Psalm civ. 4. The second psalm, 
according to its historical sense, refers to a theocratic king, 
probably to Solomon. Here it is taken in a Messianic sense, 
as was usual in the time of the apostles. The words are 
therefore accommodated. When the poet says, “I have 
constituted thee to-day a theocratic prince by the act of 
anointing,” his words are referred to the eternal generation 
of the Son by the writer before us. 2 Sam. vii. 14, relates 
to Solomon alone ; it is here adapted to the Messiah. The 
words taken from Deuteronomy in the Septuagint version 
have no relation to the Messiah. The Greek of Psalm civ. 
4, which is incorrect, is used here. The original Hebrew 
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says that Jehovah makes the winds his messengers and the 
lightnings his servants ; the Septuagint, that the angels are 
changed into winds and flames of fire, losing the form of 
their existence and passing into matter. 

(i. 8, 9.) 

This is from the 45th psalm, which is an epithalamium 
or marriage song. Here it is taken as Messianic, an inter- 
pretation which it may have had in the time of the apostles. 
The Hebrew is, “ Thy throne is God’s (or, a divine) throne 
for ever and ever ;’ whereas God is taken in the Greek for 
the vocative in which Messiah is addressed. In any case, 
the quotation is an example of accommodation. 

(i. 10—12.) 

This passage is from Psalm cii. 25—27. The original 
refers to Jehovah, the Creator eternal and unchangeable. 
Contrary to the historical sense, our author takes the words 
as addressed to Christ, misled perhaps by cipee in the LXX., 
the usual appellation of Christ in the apostolic period. His 
idea of the Son as the Logos existing from eternity coin- 
cides with the adopted sense. 


(i. 13.) 

This is from the 110th psalm. The sitting of the king 
at Jehovah’s right hand is applied to Christ’s exaltation to 
the glory and sovereignty of the Father. The psalm is 
understood as a Messianic prophecy. It was commonly 
interpreted so in the apostolic age, for Peter quotes it in 
that sense, referring its composition to David, and supposing 
“my Lord” to mean Jesus. It is not the historical sense ; 
for the writer, by a bold figure, describes David as addressed 
by Jehovah when the latter rides forth to battle in his war- 
chariot, telling the king to take his seat by the side of Him 
whose earthly vicegerent he is. 

(ii. 6B—8.) 

From Psalm viii. 4—6. The writer of the psalm speaks 
of the dominion over the earth bestowed on man by God. 
Here the words are applied to Christ’s exaltation consequent 
upon his brief humiliation. An ideal sense is adopted, con- 
trary to the historical one. This was readily suggested by 
the expression “Son of man,” already applied in Daniel to 
the Messiah, and adopted by Jesus himself. “Man” and 
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sense. 


David. 


“the Son of man” do not mean man generally or redeemed 
mankind, but Christ alone in our author’s view. 


(ii. 12, 13.) 


Relation of the New Testament Messiah 


Here are three proofs from Scripture of the sentiment 


that Christ is not ashamed to call the redeemed his brethren, 
from Psalm xxii. 22, and Isaiah viii. 17, 18. 
author of the psalm refers to himself and his condition, the 
writer of our Epistle assumes that Christ is the speaker in 
it. 


Though the 


He takes it in a Messianic, contrary to its historical, 


(iii. 7—11.) 


The expressions borrowed from Isaiah, where they 
allude to the prophet and his children, are interpreted as 
those of Messiah shewing a feeling of dependence on God 
characteristic of the human state. The entire passage is an 
instance of accommodation. 


This quotation is from Psalm xev. 7—11, and is a paral- 


lel illustration. 


(iv. 3, 4, 7.) 


The words of the Old Testament serve to 
enforce the writer’s emphatic warning. 


The object of these quotations is to shew that entrance 


life, is not yet attained. 


(v. 6.) 


into the rest of God, which is the ultimate object of a pious 
It was already spoken of at crea- 
tion, but the Jews never enjoyed it either under Joshua or 
It is future. 


From Psalm ex. 4, taken as Messianic. The writer draws 


(viii. 8, &c.) 


a parallel between Christ and Melchizedek, allegorizing the 
latter’s name and historical manifestation. 


To confirm his assertion that the old covenant was not 


(x. 5—7.) 


faultless, and was therefore to be superseded by another, 
the writer quotes from Jeremiah xxxi. 31—34, language 
implying that God did not regard that economy as perma- 
nent and complete. 


These words are from Psalm xl. 6—8. The author, ex- 


speaker in it. 


plaiuing the psalm as Messianic, assumes Christ to be the 
The true historical sense is not the Messianic. 
Doubtless, the psalm seemed peculiarly suitable to the 
author's argument, in consequence of the words, “a body 
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hast thou prepared me,” which, however, are either an in- 
correct translation of the present Hebrew text, or may 
possibly be a corruption for “ears hast thou prepared me.” 
The proof taken from the psalm rests on a precarious basis. 
It is incorrect to say that the apostle’s argument would be 
incomplete if the words, “a body hast thou prepared me,” 
were expunged ; because Christ’s coming to do the will of 
God implies the assumption of a body. The Son of God 
must appear in human form to obey for man. The use of 
the word “body” in the 10th verse, shews that the clause 
is an important one in the writer’s view. 


(x. 30.) 

The first of these quotations is from Deut. xxxii. 35 ; the 
second, from Deut. xxxii. 36, or Psalm cxxxv. 14. The 
writer establishes his threatening by the punitive justice of 
God, as attested in Scripture. His citations are pertinent. 

(x. 37, 38.) 

This is from Habakkuk ii. 3, 4. The original speaks of 
the sure coming of the prophecy respecting the destruction 
of the Chaldeans. The LXX. translate incorrectly, apply- 
ing the coming to God or the Messiah. Yet our author 
follows their version, and even prefixes the article to the 
participle, to make it definite respecting Messiah. The 
clauses of Hab. ii. 4, are transposed. “My just one,” says 
God, “shall live by faith,” i.e. by firm trust in God's pro- 
mises ; “ but if he draw back, my soul has no pleasure in 
him,” which is an erroneous rendering of the LXX., since 
the Hebrew runs, “His soul, puffed up, is not upright in 
him,” viz. the Chaldean. Thus the passage is turned aside 
from its genuine sense. 

(xii. 5, 6.) 

This passage is quoted from Prov. iii. 11, 12, according 
to its genuine sense. The words of the wise man to his 
reader are taken for those of God addressed to believers. 

(xii. 26.) 

This citation is from Haggai ii. 6, but the Septuagint is 
not followed closely. “Yet once” is a mistranslation for 
“yet a little while.” The prophet predicts remarkable phe- 
nomena in nature, in consequence of which the nations 
should bring riches to the temple ; the author of the Epistle 
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speaks of the shaking of earth and heaven ushering in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

In xiii. 5, 6, the author enforces his own sentiments in 
the words of the Old Testament (Deut. xxxi. 6 ; Joshua i. 5; 
Psalm exviii. 6), taking God to be the speaker where He 
is not. 

The method of applying the Old Testament adopted by 
the author of this Epistle is arbitrary. The adaptations of 
passages are more forced than those of Paul, more subtle, 
more fanciful, with less semblance of probability. They 
are not founded on objective truth to the same extent as 
the Pauline. This may arise from his Alexandrian birth and 
education, as well as from the influence of Philo’s writings. 
Ignorant as he was of the original Hebrew and dependent 
on the Greek version, he could not, like Paul, resort to the 
former when the latter was unsuitable. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find him forsaking the historical sense 
and allegorizing extensively. He introduces the greater 
part of the new dispensation into the old, discovering sha- 
dows and prefigurations in smaller matters than any other 
New Testament writer has ventured to do. In two notable 
examples (ch. i. 6, 10) he applies passages in proof of his 
ideas in a very strange way, making them Messianic. This 
irregular use of the Old Testament cannot be explained, 
with Tholuck, by the partly rhetorical and partly homiletic 
character of the Epistle ; doctrine is the main topic in the 
parts where citations commonly appear. It arises from 
the author's mental idiosyncrasy and the influences that 
moulded the Alexandrian Jew. In any case, his herme- 
neutical deficiencies are striking. He used the Jewish canon 
not merely as a substratum for his ideas, which is legiti- 
mate, but as a book whose grammatical sense is altogether 
subordinate to recondite meanings never intended by the 
authors. Though the interpretations of Paul are often ideal, 
their idealism rests on some coincidence between the Old 
and New Testaments in relation to the things spoken of; 
the ideal expositions of the Jewish Christian from whom 
the Epistle to the Hebrews proceeded, are thin and shadowy. 
His Midrashim are peculiar. 

4. The application which the New Testament writers 
make of passages in the Old, does not supply a hermeneu- 
tical standard. They were not infallible. The miracles they 
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are said to have wrought did not even make them authori- 
tative interpreters of prophecy. They were Jews ; and even 
before their day, their countrymen had begun to find hidden 
senses in the words of the Bible. They allegorized its 
narratives. Ingenious, speculative, acute, they discovered 
a meaning beyond that which is patent to the reader. This 
method was followed more extensively by the Alexandrian 
than the Palestinian Jews, because the former were brought 
under the influence of the Platonic philosophy and imbibed 
a taste for Greek culture. But Alexandrian acted upon 
Palestinian exegesis to some extent, and tended so far to 
cherish a taste for fanciful meanings. The Midrashim or 
allegorical glosses of the Jews account in part for the man- 
ner in which the New Testament applies the Old. The 
results of their Judaic education and modes of thought were 
not laid aside after they embraced Christianity ; for that 
would imply a mental revolution alike unphilosophical and 
uncommon. As Jewish Christians, the leaven of their 
ordinary exegesis adhered to them. Having become disci- 
ples of Christ, they found much in the Old Testament which 
appeared to foreshadow the New. Tracing divine purposes 
directly and throughout in the history of their race, having 
a pragmatic philosophy which knew nothing of second 
causes or the immutable laws of nature, the new events 
introducing another religion were readily viewed as included 
in the former one. This apprehension of Judaism was the 
more natural because the first phase of Christianity was 
little more than a reformed Judaism. The connection be- 
tween it and the old religion involved a participation in 
essential principles. If the predetermined counsels of 
Jehovah were conspicuous in the one, they must also be 
conspicuous in the other. If a divine plan pervaded the 
one, it pervaded the other. It was this pragmatism which 
led the New Testament writers to perceive foreshadows and 
types of the new economy in the old, moulding their in- 
terpretations of all the remarkable occurrences; so that 
divinely arranged coincidences multiplied, and ulterior 
meanings, the offspring of fancy, bore a character of sacred- 
ness from being included in the predetermined harmony. 
These observations shew that the hypothesis of a double 
sense in prophecy has some ground to rest on. The way 
in which many quotations are explained in the New Testa- 
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ment seems to justify it. A different sense is often given 
to the Old Testament from that which is natural and ob- 
vious. The advocates of a twofold meaning have evangelists 
and apostles on their side. 

Those who reject a double sense while holding the infal- 
libility of the New Testament writers, adopt one or other 
of two expedients. They either insist on the fact that apos- 
tles and evangelists in their quotations give the true sense 
intended by the original authors; or that their interpreta- 
tion is an accommodated one, in other words, that it is not 
intended to express the one sense of the passage quoted, 
but to be an apt illustration or enforcement of a particular 
statement. A passage in Old Testament history, or the lan- 
guage of an ancient prophet, is merely adapted to another 
thing because similar or susceptible of a like description. 

The former class of expositors undertake an impossible 
thing when they attempt to explain quotations on the prin- 
ciple that the ancient prophets foretold the time of the 
Saviour’s coming, his birth, his office, his death, resurrection 
and ascension, the Christian church and its triumphs. In 
making the 16th psalm, for example, relate solely to Christ 
in his passion, and victory over death and the grave, includ- 
ing his subsequent exaltation to the right hand uf God, 
because of Peter’s and Paul’s citations in the Acts of the 
Apostles, Mr. Stuart refers the fourth verse to Christ’s 
detestation of idolatry, his abhorrence of the heathen and 
their worship. But who does not see its unsuitableness in 
the lips of the Redeemer shortly before he suffered ? 


Their sorrows are many who exchange him for another [God]; 
I offer not their libations of blood, 
Nor take their names upon my lips. 


Here the speaker contrasts the portion of such as have 
chosen other deities instead of the true God, and the sor- 
rows they entail, with the goodly heritage he has obtained. 
Another example of the inextricable difficulty in which 
these interpreters are involved, may be seen in Hengsten- 
berg’s explanation of Isaiah vii. 14, &c., where he assumes 
a prophecy relating to Christ alone. Forced interpretations 
must inevitably result from every attempt to crush the 
originals of such passages as Matthew xxvi. 31, xxvii. 9, 
10, into the one sense given them by the evangelist. 
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Again, though the advocates of rhetorical accommodation 
take great pains to shew that such expressions as, “ Now 
all this was done that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken,” &c., are rightly applied by the New Testament 
writers to other circumstances than those meant by the old 
4 authors, arguing that the sole idea conveyed is, that a fact 
truly corresponds to the citation, or that it is as applicable 
to a latter event as to a former of which it was originally 
spoken, they fail to prove their point. The strong formula 
just given refuses to admit the principle, notwithstanding 
the arguments of Sykes, Palfrey and others. For the pare 
ticle iva everywhere indicates design ; and no parallel from 
Greek, Latin, or even Rabbinic authors, has been adduced. 
Even where the expression, “ this was fulfilled,” is employed, 
it is likely that the author meant more than mere corre- 
spondence or parallelism of illustration, as in Matthew ii. 
16—18. Does the language, “Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying,” signify nothing 
but this, “The sharp and comfortless distress of bereaved 
mothers at Bethlehem at this time, might be well described 
in language used anciently by Jeremiah, when he was 
speaking of the desolation of Ramah and Ephraim”? We 
believe that it conveyed more to the evangelist, who saw a 
pre-established connection between the two events, a divine 
arrangement of circumstances by which the one foresha- 
dowed and typified the other; God having so disposed the 
former history that it should find its consummation in the 
latter. Such was the general belief of the New Testament 
writers in their use of the term fulfilled. The same opinion 
underlies their quotations in instances where the formula is 
not used. Their ideas of the pragmatism of Jewish history 
and prophecy controlled the method of their citation. If 
our observations be correct, the number of passages in which 
the principle of rhetorical accommodation appears, should 
be carefully limited. We are persuaded that it has been 
applied in too many instances. 

It cannot be denied that the majority of passages quoted 
in the New Testament from the Old, relating to the person 
and life of Christ, as well as to the nature of his reign, 
exemplify the principle of accommodation proper, i.e. they 
contain spiritual or typical senses other than the gram- 
matical ; or explain as prophecies what were not intended 
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to be such. In some cases it is difficult to determine 
whether the New Testament authors allegorized a passage, 
or took it for a direct prophecy ; whether they adopted a 
typical sense in addition to the primary, or supposed their 
own meaning to be the only one. But it is clear that they 
found types where there are none; and took events to 
prefigure others, in the exercise of their own judgment. 
Their allegorical explanations are often arbitrary. What 
then? Were they wrong in finding their Messiah and his 
work foreshadowed in the Old Testament? No. Jn a 
certain sense, Jesus Christ was foreshadowed there. They 
did not see, however, all the difference existing between 
him and the Jewish Messiah when they wrote. Hence 
their citations are more frequent than they would otherwise 
have been. Hence, too, the accommodations to which they 
resorted, since it was necessary to adapt the Jewish Scrip- 
tures to their views by unhistorical interpretation. There 
is reason to believe that they always acted in good faith ; 
that they explained the Old Testament honestly, never 
supposing that their modes of adapting it were forced, or 
alien from its genius. But though they had the Spirit of 
God, which is the spirit of truth, in large measure, our 
disinclination to accept all their views about the Divine 
purposes in shaping events to fulfil certain prophecies, in 
ordaining the lives of pious men under the Jewish economy 
to be prelibations of the life of Christ, and in making 
types for the great antitype, does them no injustice. They 
did not rise entirely above the influences of their age and 
race. Nor was exegesis of the Jewish Scriptures the chief 
object of their mission. They were moral and religious 
teachers of the truths enunciated by the divine Master. 
As his disciples, working in his spirit and imbued with his 
principles, they had to unfold the precepts he taught, to 
proclaim the efficacy of his blood in the regeneration of 
mankind, and the triumph of his cross over the kingdom 
of darkness. To point out the correspondences between 
the old dispensation and the new, and the consummation 
of prophecies delivered of old, in the primary occurrences 
of the latter, was a subordinate matter, which they did not 
treat very successfully. All of them, save Paul and his 
disciples, with the author of the fourth Gospel, retained 
semi-Jewish opinions interfering with a perception of the 
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ultimate emancipation from Judaism involved in Christ’s 
religion ; but, on the other hand, Paul’s rabbinical education 
induced a dialectic handling of the Scriptures prejudicial 
to their simplicity. The old prophets speak of a Messiah, 
not in the way of definite prediction, but of hope, aspira- 
tion, longing desire. Their language on the subject is ideal 
and poetic, indicating neither a settled belief in his person, 
nor a clear apprehension of his kingdom. Theirs was a 
floating notion, varying with their idiosyncrasies and the 
circumstances of their nation. Instead of being an integral 
part of the national, or even of the prophetic creed, the 
Messiah of the inspired seers was an ideal personage, and 
his reign ideal. Patriotic men, in their desire for a spiri- 
tual Israel fulfilling the high destinies for which Jehovah 
seemed to have chosen her, projected a golden age realizing 
all they hoped for, with a righteous king, far superior to his 
great ancestor, reigning in peace over a comprehensive 
theocracy. The first sentence of Bishop Chandler’s elaborate 
defence of Christianity from the prophecies, viz., that “the 
coming of the Messias was always esteemed a fundamental 
article of the Jewish faith,” is contrary to fact. 

The Messiah of the prophets does not correspond to the 
Jesus of the Gospels. The one was an earthly ruler ; the 
other is the King of truth, the light and life of mankind, 
reigning in the hearts of men by his spirit, and subduing 
them by the power of love. His temple is not in Jerusa- 
lem, his subjects not Israel alone after the flesh, or the 
converted heathen incorporated with Israel; his temple is 
the human heart, all mankind his children by faith. He 
is the express image of the Father’s person; the ideal in 
whom the Unseen is realized and manifested to the world. 
He is therefore King of kings and Lord of lords. 

While the prophets utter no definite prediction of Mes- 
siah, still less do they foreshew Jesus Christ. The Old 
Testament contains no prophecies which strictly, literally 
and directly predict the person, advent, office and kingdom 
of the latter. This proposition may appear startling at 
first ; but it will bear examination. The opposite was once 
asserted against Collins and others. Bishop Chandler is 
perhaps the ablest champion of the tenet that there are 
prophecies which Jiterally predict the coming of Christ ; 
and his select examples are reproduced by Bishop Marsh. 
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They are Malachi iii. 1, iv. 5,6; Haggai ii. 6—9 ; Zechariah 
ix. 9, xii. 10; Daniel ii. 44, vii. 13, 14, ix. 24—27; Micah 
v. 2; Habakkuk ii. 3, 4; Amos ix. 11, 12; Isaiah liii, ix. 
6. Several of these we have explained already. Not one 
refers to Christ ; but most, not all, are Messianic. Haggai 
ii. 6—9 is assumed by interpreters to mean that the greater 
glory of the second temple could have been no other than 
that which it derived from the Saviour’s advent. The 
passage, however, is not Messianic; neither are two tem- 
ples, the first and the second, contrasted. To encourage 
the rebuilding of the temple, the prophet speaks of a great 
commotion among the nations, leading the selectest and 
richest of them to come with costly gifts of gold and silver 
to the new temple, so that its later would far exceed its 
early glory. But his ideal hopes were not fulfilled. The 
early state of the temple, which is spoken of as one through- 
out, continued to be more glorious than the later. Christ did 
not honour the second temple with his presence, but the third, 
if we count the successive erections as separate buildings. 

With relation to Zechariah ix. 9, which is Messianic, 
Bishop Marsh asks of whom, but of Jesus Christ, can it be 
said that he is both just and having salvation ; not per- 
ceiving that an ideal king is described ; and that the word 
rendered “having salvation” is passive, saved or helped in 
distress ; always delivered by Jehovah, and therefore always 
victorious. 

The poetical language in Daniel ii. 44, 45, and vii. 13, 
14, should not be taken as prose, as is done by many 
expositors. The former passage describes the Messianic 
kingdom ; the latter refers to the Messiah himself. 

It is a common remark that Christianity is founded on 
Judaism. Let us see how far this is correct. 

The idea of the kingdom of God, or the theocracy, pene- 
trated and filled the consciousness of the Israelites. The 
nation had a conviction that it was God’s elect; a con- 
viction not merely spiritual and moral, but political in its 
nature. This idea lay at the basis of Judaism, and gave 
rise to the Messianic one. When Israel seemed not to 
realize the theocratic ideal, aud her kings were far from 
being Jehovah’s visible representatives, the conception at- 
tached itself to a hoped-for future. A Davidic monarch 
to come became the realization of the theocratic idea. 
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In announcing himself as the Messiah, Jesus stood on 
‘Old Testament ground. Assuming that he was both the 
final object and personal subject of the revelations of that 
God who manifested Himself in the ancient economy, he 
transferred the essence of the religious consciousness of the 
Israelites to the minds of his disciples. In this aspect, a 
part of the doctrines which distinguish Christianity from 
paganism, not from biblical Judaism, is deducible from 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah. But Christianity has a 
specific and new ingredient which does not belong to 
Judaism. It assumes that Jesus of Nazareth embodies the 
absolute principle of revelation and salvation. The Mes- 
sianic idea is completed and perfected in him. The Old 
Testament contains nothing more than a preparation for 
the true kingdom of God, which was a thing hoped for. 
Israel never was a real theocratic people, and had no per- 
fect representative of Jehovah as the theocratic sovereign, 
not even David. The kingdom of God was an unattained, 
unrealized conception. Jehovah's revelations were limited 
by conditions, and their fulfilment merely prospective. 
But when they culminated in the Son of God, merging 
their imperfect form in him who is at once their object and 
subject, the swaddling clothes of Judaism were abandoned. 
The form of the founder of Christianity emerges, in whom 
the absolute principle of revelation is embodied. 

Those who speak so perfunctorily of Christianity being 
founded on Judaism should define their meaning. It is 
partly so based ; but it is partly new. The theocratic idea, 
which is the root-conviction of Judaism, re-appears, it is 
true, in Christianity ; but in a shape which raises it im- 
mensely above its predecessor. The Messianic idea also 
re-appears ; how different, it is easy to perceive. The Mes- 
sianic idea arose out of the theocratic one which filled all 
the religious consciousness of Israel ; it was not an essen- 
tial element in the latter. In the course of the historical 
development of the conception of God’s kingdom, the notion 
of a personal Messiah similar to David suggested itself to 
the prophets’ vision. Hence it is scarcely correct, with 
Nitzsch, to put the theocratic and Messianic ideas together 
as the common bases of Judaism and Christianity.* The 





* Grundriss der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, p. 18, § 6. 
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one is an offshoot of the other, important, it is true, in itself; 
pre-eminently so from its adoption by Jesus of Nazareth, 
who implanted it in the heart of his disciples with a 
profound significance unknown to Judaism. In fulfilling 
the prophetic hopes, he did not undertake or pretend to 
embody them literally, knowing that they were to a great 
extent visionary and impracticable. The Christianity which 
he created was a spiritual Judaism. The later Pauline 
phase shews a separation from the old religion, where 
Christianity stands on an independent footing. The remark 
is true, if it imply that Christianity, in its beginning, was 
founded on Judaism. It is not true, if it mean that “the 
whole credit and authority of the Christian religion rests 
and depends upon Jesus being the Messiah of the Jews,” 
as Mr. English alleges, understanding developed Chris- 
tianity.* Had a belief in the Messiah to come been an 
integral part of the oral or written law, an essential arti- 
cle in the Jewish creed ; had the prophets predicted a great 
deliverer and sovereign in uniform features and colours ; 
had they described the introduction and progress of his 
reign in consistent outline,—it might have been plausibly 
contended that the foundation of Christianity must be laid 
upon the prophets ; but while they indulged in little more 
than ideal hopes of a great restorer of their race, the im- 
portance of their Messiah dwindles into comparative insig- 
nificance. A mass of fallacious reasoning has been accu- 
miulated on the assumption of the prophetic Messiah being 
a distinct person clearly predicted and described, with the 
national belief in him being a fixed principle. Neither is 
correct. Hence it is inconclusive to argue against the truth 
of Christianity from the disagreement of Jesus's character 
with that of the prophetic Messiah. What though he did 
not correspond with the expected monarch? Jesus did 
not pretend to be the very Messiah of Jewish hope, the 
mighty ruler to whom Israel should be gathered, and by 
whom they should be established in their own land for 
ever. He did not undertake to deliver Israel from all 
oppression, and reign over them on an earth changed to a 
universal paradise. He did not assume the task which the 








* See Grounds of Christianity examined by comparing the New Testament 
with the Old, p. 6 of the London reprint. 
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most desirable. 


in himself. 


These observations shew that the arguments in such 
books as Isaac ben Abraham’s Chizzook Emunah and En- 
glish’s “Grounds of Christianity examined by comparing 
the New Testament with the Old,” rest on sand. Thus 
when ben Abraham sums up one of his chapters with the 
five points discussed in it, viz. 1. In the days of the Mes- 
siah will take place the gathering of Judah and Ephraim, 
that is, of all Israel; 2. Many nations will join Israel as 
the people of the Lord; 3. Gog and Magog, that is, the 
powers opposing Israel, will be overthrown ; 4. Undisturbed 
peace will then reign throughout the world; 5. The king 
Messiah will have dominion over all the world; and then 
asserts that not one of these events occurred in the days of 


VOL. VIII. 


prophets assigned to the Messiah, of making the Old Tes- 
tament theocracy the religion of the world, and Jerusalem 
the metropolis for all nations. He did not take up the 
Messianic idea, which was a growth in his mind, in the 
prevailing acceptation. Discerning a germ of truth in its 
outer shell, he separated it from commingled 
His Messiahship was not announced till towards the close 
of his ministry ; but he was conscious from the first of its 
antagonism to the popular notion; though the conviction 
that he was to fulfil it in a higher sense, was probably the 
result of ripening experience and mental development. 
The un-Jewish, un-Davidic, spiritual nature he gave it, 
brought him into conflict with the hierarchy, and exposed 
him to serious misapprehension even on the part of his 
In adopting the idea of Pharisaic Judaism, he 
elevated, purified, changed it. The political part he allowed 
to drop, or dissolved it away by spiritualizing and widening 
the conception of “the people of God,’ to make it ethically 
The predicates, “Son of God,” “king,” he took 
in a mystic-theocratic sense, not a metaphysical one. In 
his consciousness, the ethical character of the Messianic 
idea was its main feature ; the destruction of evil, the fear 
of God, purity of soul, the prevalence of righteousness 
effected by the sword of the word, he employs as 
peace.” This was perfectly legitimate; nay more, it was 
The divine man shewed a perfection of 
wisdom in transforming the notion as he did, and making 
it the possession of humanity, the unspeakable gift centred 
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Jesus, but rather the reverse, he metamorphoses the pro- 
phetic delineations into real, definite, significant predictions.* 
Ideal sketches, the aspirations and hopes of seers glancing 
into the future without a clear knowledge of it, are trans- 
formed into something very different. The ablest Jews 
themselves, perceiving the true character of prophetic fore- 
bodings, have abandoned belief in a Messiah to come, 
counting it folly to expect swch a personage as is sketched 
by the prophets, a potentate whose attributes do not reach 
the highest excellence. 

Christianity does not rest on the exact correspondence 
of Jesus and his work with the hyperbolical description of 
the Messiah given in the Hebrew prophets. Its truth does 
not “depend on ancient revelations which are contained in 
the Old Testament, and more particularly and immediately 
on the revelations made to the Jews therein,” as Collins 
asserts. The assumed predictions of prophets, whose ful- 
filment he takes to be the conclusive proof that the Chris- 
tian religion is true, do not exist; and if they did, no 
external evidence, not even that of miracles, possesses the 
validity of the internal. When, therefore, we find Sherlock 
asserting that “the argument from prophecy becomes ne- 
cessary to establish the claim of the gospel; and as truth 
is consistent with itself, so this claim nimust be true, or it 
destroys all others,” his ideas of prophecy and its evidence 
expose Christianity to serious attack. He misapprehends 
the nature of the argument. Christianity depends on the 
person and teachings of Jesus Christ as they are in them- 
selves. The best evidence of its divine origin is its spiritual 
ethics, its far-reaching purity, its adaptation to the deepest 
wants of man, its ability to satisfy the cravings of the 
immortal soul. 

When Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, an exact corre- 
spondence between him and the prophetic delineations could 
not be expected because of their fanciful and varying pic- 
tures. Ancient gropings after a Messiah were imperfect, 
and tinged with carnal Judaism. They figured one who 
did not rise much above the type of a magnified David. 
Jesus embodied the Messianic conception in a form sur- 
passing the flights of Jewish fancy ; the dim foreshadows 


See Faith Strengthened, translated by Moses Mocatta, p. 180. 
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of a coming One melted into a picture of perfect light. The 
hopes of seers were fulfilled in a higher, holier sense than 
imagination had conceived. They were ennobled by the 
man of sorrows, instead of being debased by a personage 
corresponding to the projected temporal prince. The Jew- 
ish empire, established on a more glorious footing than the 
old, and administered by the Davidic Messiah under hea- 
venly protection, is a poor kingdom compared with “the 
kingdom of heaven,” composed of a community of humble, 
meek and merciful men, pure in heart, lovers of peace, 
disciplined by trial, hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness. 

From these observations it will appear, that the theolo- 
gians who write about “the witness of the Old Testament 
to Christ” take an incorrect view of the subject. The Old 
Testament presents Messianic prophecies describing an ideal 
king ; it does not predict or speak of Jesus Christ. Some 
may think this an incorrect statement in the face of the 
24th chapter of Luke’s Gospel, where the risen Saviour 
proves to the eleven disciples assembled in Jerusalem on 
the evening of the first day of the week, that in his suffer- 
ings, death and resurrection, the promises of Moses, of the 
Prophets and the Psalms, were fulfilled (ver. 44); as well 
as of John v. 46, where Jesus says, “ Moses wrote of me.” 
Yet it is perfectly consistent with our view of both passages. 
With the former, because the tradition incorporated in the 
24th chapter of the third Gospel is a later one than that of 
the first and second Gospels respecting the glorification of 
Jesus, having its own difficulties as they have theirs. Ori- 
ginating in a desire to satisfy intellectual doubts about the 
corporeal reality of the risen one, it attempts to dissipate 
them very imperfectly. All probability is against the alleged 
utterance of the words attributed to Christ there; or his 
meeting the disciples at the place and time specified. Our 
statement is also consistent with John v. 46, because the 
speeches of Jesus in the fourth Gospel cannot be taken as 
generally authentic. That Gospel affords little help in ascer- 
taining what Jesus really said. 

The Messiah of the Jews was not the Jesus of the Gos- 
pels, though the apostles and evangelists were desirous to 
press a resemblance between them. In contending with 
unbelieving Judaism, they felt an apologetic necessity to 
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accumulate proof that the theocratic restoration of David's 
kingdom which the Jews hoped for was vain ; and that all 
Israel had to expect was fulfilled in the person of Jesus. 
Penetrated with the belief that the promises of the Old 
Testament were fulfilled in him, they used the sources from 
which they compiled with that view. Matthew’s Gospel is 
the most conspicuous example of this tendency. The Jesus 
of the Gospels, a transformed, exalted, nobler embodiment 
of Messianic hopes, is the substance before which the dim 
and ill-defined shadow projected in the Old Testament 
shrinks away.* To wrge a likeness between the type and 
antitype, serves to shew their discrepancy. 

Mr. English, following in the wake of R. Isaac, has made 
severe remarks on the New Testament writers for the way 
in which they quote the Hebrew Scriptures, alleging that 
they give allegorical senses never intended by the prophets, 
neglect the context, distort, add to and abridge their words. 
His reasoning is one-sided. Jews and their sympathizers, 
in attacking Christianity should remember, that the New 
Testament authors commonly quoted the Greek version, 
which is a Jewish work that deals very freely with the 
Hebrew text, often departing from and altering it. They 
should remember that the very practice reprehended so 
harshly is due to the fact that apostles and evangelists were 
Jews, whose education shaped their interpretations and 
citations. They should recollect, too, the case of Surenhu- 
sius and the learned rabbi whom he consulted on the best 
way of vindicating the passages of the Old Testament which 
are quoted in the New. Did not the Jew advise the Chris- 
tian to peruse the Talmud, with the allegorical and literal 
commentaries of the most ancient Jewish writers, to observe 
their several ways of quoting and interpreting Scripture, to 
collect as many materials of that kind as would be sufficient 
for the purpose, and so to justify all the citations made from 
the Old Testament in the New? Surenhusius’s collection 
goes far to verify the remark, that the apostles and evan- 
gelists did no more than Jewish commentators and critics 
were accustomed to. Should it be said that the materials 
digested by the Amsterdam Professor are of later origin than 


* Semler calls the Messiah of the Old Testament, ‘‘individuum vagum den 
sich ein jeder anders gedacht.”’ 
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the New Testament, and do not prove a similar method of 
exposition in the first century of our era, some abatement 
ought certainly to be made on that score ; though the Jews 
have ever been anxious to push back into prior ages many 
portions of the Talmud. But after all reasonable deduction, 
the fact remains that Philo and the Alexandrians allegorized 
as much as any New Testament writer; and that Palestinian 
exegesis, even in the first century, was not free from appli- 
cations of the Hebrew Scriptures parallel to those of the 
Christian authors, or, rather, more arbitrary and mystic. 

It is often asserted that the prophets sketched out the 
great future of religion, distinctly foretelling events in the 
gospel history and times. This is a precarious argument, 
demanding better evidence than any usually adduced. We 
admit that the utterances of seers and poets often suit 
Christian times, and are so applied by expositors, if not in 
a primary, at least in a secondary sense. But this is adap- 
tation, not exegesis. Inspired prophets, carried away on the 
wings of imagination, sometimes furnish ideal pictures which 
are best fulfilled in the Christian church. Unconsciously 
to themselves, they appear like instruments in the Spirit’s 
hand, giving forth utterances which can only be verified in 
a dispensation different from their own. The proposition 
that they predict future events belonging to gospel times 
cannot be sustained. Their indistinct gropings may strik- 
ingly correspond to certain phenomena, but were not divinely 
intended to foreshadow them. 

The interpretation which assumes that definite events in 
the far distant future are foretold in the Old Testament 
always needs sifting. Recommended in Bishop Newton's 
popular but superficial work, it has lingered too long in the 
minds of the many, though exploded among the best expo- 
sitors. No attempt to revive it can succeed. Apologists 
may try to reanimate the dead theory, but it falls to pieces 
in their hands. Thus when Balaam says that “ships shall 
come from the coast of Chittim, and shall afflict Asshur 
and shall afflict Eber, and he also shall perish for ever,” 
some refer the words to the cessation of the temporal domi- 
nion and polity of the Hebrews, like the dominion of the 
Seleucidie, who were the rulers of Asshur at the time alluded 
to. This isincorrect. “He also shall perish,” means Asshur, 
not the Hebrews. Proud Assyria, the conqueror of Meso- 
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potamia, was hastening to destruction even at the time of 
Sennacherib, when these words were put into the mouth of 
Balaam. Neither is the fall of Jerusalem under the Romans, 
and the subsequent dispersion of the Jews, foretold by Moses 
in Deuteronomy (xxviii.) and Leviticus (xxvi. 33); the 
Assyrian captivity is meant there. The part of Leviticus 
in question belongs to the Jehovist ; and the late date of 
Deuteronomy is well established. 
SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 


IV.—BISHOP HAMPDEN. 


Some Memorials of Renn Dickson Hamp: len, Bishop of Here- 
ford. Fadited by his Daughter, Henrietta Hampden. 
London: Longmans. 1871. 


A FEW years hence, probably, the life of Dr. Hampden 
will be much more widely regarded than it is now as an 
instance of arrested growth. If we look at his career as a 
whole, we can scarcely say that its later phases altogether 
harmonize or tally with the earlier. Without imputing to 
him the least insincerity (and there is no doubt that hypo- 
crisy in any shape is the last fault which can be laid to his 
charge), we can scarcely think of him without the feeling 
that the complexion of his closing years is not precisely 
that which the tenor of his early life would have led us to 
expect. 

It will not be denied that the minds by which the theo- 
logical thought of Oxford, and through it of England, in 
the present century has been most influenced, are those of 
Copleston, Whately, Newman, Pusey, Arnold, Hinds and 
Hampden, or that every one of these men felt to a certain 
extent the pressure of those intellectual or spiritual forces 
which have brought about the development of that modern 
liberalism, of which we have not yet seen the issue. But 
the career of all the rest is far more rounded off, and exhi- 
bits far more of logical completeness, than that of Hampden. 
Starting from the point of an ultra-Protestantism, Dr. New- 
man could perfectly appreciate the notion of resistance to 
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authority, as such, and could thus see his way to that idea 
of liberalism of which for a time Dr. Pusey shewed himself 
as something very like the avowed champion. For Dr. New- 
man, the gradual advance from his first position to the 
principle of absolute submission was as necessary and in- 
evitable as it afterwards became to Frederick William 
Faber ; and the principle so embraced was carried out de- 
terminately and without hesitation to its extreme logical 
results. With Dr. Pusey also the recoil was not long in 
coming ; but, although he professed now to regard with 
horror historical doubts which in his treatise on German 
Rationalism he had held to be perfectly justifiable, he still 
retained so much of individual freedom or obstinacy of 
judgment as to devise a theory of Catholicity by means of 
which he could with a safe conscience continue to take 
his own course. Here, however, as in Dr. Newman’s case, 
there was nothing more to be looked for. Between the 
conclusions of both these leaders of the Oxford movement 
there was little difference beyond that of form. The influ- 
ence of Copleston was chiefly felt by the younger generation 
in which Whately stands out as his most prominent dis- 
ciple. Whately’s intellectual life presents an image of com- 
plete and self-sufficing satisfaction. Doubtless the founda- 
tions of faith were to be laid in reason, or the results of 
faith were not to be inconsistent with reason. Doubtless all 
men were to be convinced, not dragooned into belief. Doubt- 
less those who did not believe were not to be addressed as 
spiritual outcasts, or as brands fitted only for the burning. 
But beneath all this remained the assurance that Dr. 
Whately’s creed and conclusions were absolutely right, and 
that, though different opinions were certainly to be tolerated, 
yet those who took a different view of Christianity, or of its 
leading doctrines, its system and organization, from that of 
Dr. Whately, were persons of shallow apprehension or per- 
verted judgment,—in short, fools. But here, again, we have 
the same rounding off of the whole life ; or rather we have 
more. Whately is the Aristotelian airdpxnc, and he stands 
by himself or in his own secret consciousness rerpaywvog 
avev Yoyov. Of Arnold it would perhaps be rash to say what 
the later phases of his life would have been, had his carcer 
been prolonged. With a thorough hatred of all unreality, 
and sincerely believing himself to be fighting unreservedly for 
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most 


of persecution.” 
the liberalism which became stereotyped or petrified at 
a certain stage in Whately, has not been stunted or arbi- 
trarily crushed,—that he alone has lived to maintain the 
uselessness of all tests or restrictions, articles and subscrip- 
tions,—to regard clergy and laity alike as all learners in the 
great school of the world, and to look on all dogmas as on 
materials which further thought and wider knowledge may 
render it needful hereafter to mould into a different shape. 
Of him alone can it be said that he had a definite point of 
departure from the opinions of predominant parties, and 
that from this point he has advanced fearlessly in search of 
the truth of facts, without regard to consequences or any 
secondary considerations. 
it be said that, having seemingly laid down his glove ina 
defiance which looked like a challenge to mortal combat, 
he failed to appear in that part of the lists where his pre- 
sence was naturally looked for,—that, having declared his 
quarrel, he denied the obligation of fighting it out,—that, 
though there might be a great cry, there was little wool. 
Yet Dr. Hampden’s sincerity remains beyond question ; 
and it is unfair and probably unjust to regard his opponents 
as necessarily insincere. 
conviction of the pernicious character and tendency of his 
views was probably as genuine as Dr. Hampden’s convic- 
tion of his innocence; and it is this very sincerity of the 
persecutor and the persecuted which should read us the 
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genuine freedom of inquiry and expression, he yet had 
clinging about him certain dogmatic convictions which he 
insisted on identifying with Christian faith, and which 
might in the end have led him to conclusions justifying or 
demanding something more than merely a “ modified theory 







Of Bishop Hinds alone can it be said that 


lesson. 


And of Dr. Hampden alone can 


In all likelihood, with many, the 


Few also, it may be, will be 


tempted to deny that the range of Hampden’s reading was 
wider than that of almost all other men of his generation 
at Oxford, and that it ran in the direction of the scholastic 
philosophy before the tide began to turn strongly towards 
the more ancient patristic literature. But Hampden ap- 
proached this philosophy with the predispositions and 
honest convictions bred in him by early training and asso- 
ciation ; and a conflict on the field of the scholastic termi- 
nology became inevitable. 


It was impossible that this 
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terminology could be accepted by him without a struggle. 
In so far as his belief in Christ was a real and honest 
belief in a love which embraced all mankind, and in a Divine 
Spirit whose workings were not to be repressed within the 
walls of a system, a theology drawn out by means of a 
technical nomenclature could not fail at first sight to be 
repulsive. He might, after a resistance of whatever length, 
own himself vanquished ; and then he would fall at once 
into the ranks of ordinary traditionalists, or might drift away 
into the great ocean of Papal obedience. Or he might see 
that the prevalent beliefs of his own day were either the 
results of, or were in great part shaped by, an array of 
terms similar in nature to, if not identical with, those of 
the schoolmen; and then he would at once arrive at the 
conclusion that in this theological terminology lay the root 
of the evil. That the comprehension of a scheme or system 
which has given rise to endless differences of opinion, and 
to form anything like a complete idea of which needs a 
keen and practised intellect, should be demanded by God, 
either as a condition of church communion or as essen- 
tial to salvation, was a proposition intrinsically incredible ; 
and if it be untrue, then clearly no‘proposition could be 
more mischievous; and the duty of all true Christians 
would be to rise up and do their best to root out the canker 
which must in the end eat away all Christian life. Such, 
accordingly, we find Hampden’s conviction to have been at 
starting ; such, doubtless, he supposed that it remained 
through life. The disease is described in terms of unequi- 
vocal clearness. The “speculative logical Christianity 
which survives among us at this day,” “has been,” he 
asserts, “the principal obstacle to the union and peace of 
the Church of Christ.” The whole process, which has had 
for its result “that vast apparatus of technical terms which 
Christian theology now exhibits,” was radically wrong and 
vicious. “It will appear that, whilst theologians of the 
schools have thought they were establishing religious truth 
by elaborate argumentation, they have been only multiply- 
ing and arranging a theological language.” Nay, even this 
is not the end of the mischief. “ Experience tells us that 
it has not rested here. The signs have been converted into 
things ; the combination and analysis of words which the 
logical theology has produced, have given occasion to the 
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passions of men to arm themselves in defence of the phan- 
toms thus called into being.’* In short, logical theology 
has wrought nothing but harm; and it would have been 
far better for Christendom and the world if there had never 
been any logical theology at all. There could be little 
doubt that words such as these were as the sound of a trum- 
pet summoning men to mortal battle; and as little can we 
doubt that in such a struggle Dr. Arnold believed himself 
to be engaged by the side of his friend. “Your view of 
the difference between Christian Truth and Theological 
Opinion,” he writes to Hampden, “is one which I have long 
cherished, and which I fondly look to as the means, under 
God, of bringing the Church of Christ to the only unity 
that is at once practicable and desirable,—that only unity 
which Christ and Christ's apostles ever designed for it.”+ 
And again : “ With what you say of the evils of a technical 
and theoretical theology, I agree most fully. I understand 
you to mean... that the Scripture is to be used for lessons 
more than for truths ; that morally, and as far as our own 
feelings and conduct are concerned, we may make deduc- 
tions from Scripture with perfect safety ; but that an abstract 
deduction drawn from language, which, when speaking of 
the Divine Being, must be the language of accommodation, 
is generally unwarranted and must be often absurd. This 
I hold to be so true, that the contrary system has been the 
worst corruption of Christianity, next to the system of 
priestcraft, which the world has ever seen; it has turned 
away our eyes from the bread of life, while it has beguiled 
us with a stone.”t 

It is impossible to mistake the drift and logical issue of 
such words as these. They resolve themselves into the 
great problem in the determination of which the battle be- 
tween theology and religion must be fought out. They 
imply nothing less than the assertion that religion belongs 
to the province not of dogmas but of faiths, and that faiths, 
though they may be approved by the intellect, yet do not 
come to us through the apprehension of the intellect. In 
other words, faiths must be for all times and all countries, 
and we cannot conceive either their modification or their 
abrogation. It follows that every proposition which cannot 
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be reduced into this permanent form is a dogma, which 
may possibly or probably be true, but which ought not to 
be laid down as the basis either of religious life or of Chris- 
tian communion. If we cannot conceive of any time or 
place in which the proposition that God is good can cease 
to be true or undergo the least modification, then the good-* 
ness of God is a faith on which we may feed, and from. 
which every child of man must draw abundant and unfailing 
nourishment. It is a faith which will teach him that God, 
being good, must love all his creatures, and that, as He 
desires their good, so He will accomplish it; and so on 
with all the inferences which follow directly from the con- 
viction of his goodness or justice, these being mere syno- 
nyms for the same qualities. But if the propositions that 
God is One in Three and Three in One, or that men are jus- 
tified by the imputation to them of the righteousness of ano- 
ther, or that they are saved because the punishment due to 
their sins has been borne by another, stand on a different 
footing,—if it be the fact that these statements do not com- 
mend themselves to the heart and conscience as the state- 
ment of the Divine Goodness confessedly does,—if, rather, it 
be true that some of these propositions are felt more and 
more to be a burden on thought and to stunt the proper 
growth of the mind, or, further, appear to be even morally 
repulsive,—then these propositions, whether true or false, are 
simply dogmas with which religion in its essence has no 
necessary concern. It follows, therefore, that nothing can 
be really a faith unless it be a truth on which all men may 
live, although it is quite possible that men may fancy that 
they are living on faiths when they are really starving them- 
selves with husks and straw in the form of propositions 
which correspond with no fact. It is, further, possible 
that men who are stunting their spiritual growth in this 
way, may yet be fully convinced that the process is not 
wholesome, and may see very clearly the mischief which it 
may be doing in the societies around them. They may, in 
fact, be really living on a deeper faith, while they continue 
to profess their adherence to certain propositions which 
may be purely dogmatic or technical, and they may protest 
against the evils of a scientific theology with the vehemence 
and fervour of a righteous conviction. In other words, they 
have got hold of a truth which may be mighty to the 
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pulling down of strongholds ; they are wielding a weapon 
which is the sword of the Spirit, and all things which feel 
themselves vulnerable by that weapon are filled with fear 
accordingly and strive to blunt its edge, while they in whose 
hands it is may not know how far it may be necessary for 
them to bear it. 

This sketch, so far as it goes, precisely represents the 
position of Hampden and Arnold. Whether or not they 
chose to act consistently and thoroughly on their princi- 
ples, they had committed themselves to the assertion that 
all intellectual systems of theology may be wrong and 
certainly are superfluous, and that in particular the scho- 
lastic theology had influenced the theology of the present 
day to an indefinite extent, and purely in the way of 
evil, and was therefore a thing to be utterly resisted and 
put down. But what complexion would these assertions 
assume in the eyes of those who felt convinced that the 
scholastic terminology and the theology of Athanasius must 
stand or fall together, and that there were many doctrines 
which Hampden and Arnold might continue to regard as 
faiths or living realities, but on which the weapon which 
they wielded might in the end do summary execution ? 

Men may be right or wrong in their acts, but they do not 
act without motive ; and when large bodies of men shew 
themselves resolutely bent on a given course of action, it 
may be fairly assumed that they are animated by a true 
instinct, if not by a clear intellectual conviction. Can we 
possibly fail to see that in Hampden’s indignant protest 
against the evils of a technical theological terminology, a 
most constraining motive was furnished to all who felt that 
some portion or other of this terminology was essential to 
the existence of the systems which they sought to uphold? 
Can we doubt that here we have the explanation of the 
movement against the Regius Professor of Divinity and the 
Bishop-elect of Hereford ? 

An attempt has been made by the editor of these Memo- 
rials to account for the opposition to or persecution of her 
father on different grounds. It is scarcely likely that a 
daughter, writing of one to whom she stands in so close a 
relation, would be the most competent judge of the motives 
which called forth the angry antagonism of 1836; but she 
has probably been encouraged by others to assert that 
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“many causes,—political and personal,—combined on those 

occasions to swell the numbers and to impart heat and 
bitterness to the struggle ;’ and further to state that, never- 
theless, “it seems to have been his advocacy of the claims 
of Dissenters to admission to the University of Oxford that 
drew down upon him so large a share of unpopularity ; and 
the Bampton Lectures (the ostensible cause, though pub- 
lished years before) were then reviewed with the acrimo- 
nious feelings which the views advocated in the pamphlet 
had excited in the minds of those who most strenuously 
opposed any less exclusive form of admission to the Uni- 
versities than the one then existing.”* 

That this, in few words, is not the true statement of the 
case, may be taken as proved by the explicit assertions of 
some who took part in the movement against Hampden. 
In reply to the Spectator, which had adopted Miss Hamp- 
den’s version of the story, a “Sexagenarian” who voted 
against the Professor of Divinity, declares “most solemnly, 
of his own knowledge,” that the facts were different. “We 
really believed (and I, for one, believe as firmly now as I 
did then) that the statements in the Bampton Lectures were 
utterly subversive of Christianity,” that is, of Christianity 
in the sense attached to the term by the “Sexagenarian.”+ 
We have no reason for doubting this statement ; and it is 
clearly our business rather to seek for a sufficient motive 
than to charge men with causeless lying. Whether Mr. New- 
man, in his pamphlet published in 1836, misrepresented 
Dr. Hampden’s meaning or exaggerated the force of his state- 
ments, is a matter of very secondary importance ; but apart 
from this, there can be no question that the maintainers of 
the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation might reasonably feel 
that their own house was endangered when the terminology 
of the scholastic theologians was assailed. Their neigh- 
bour’s dwelling was on fire: how should they know that 
the flames would not extend to their own? Anglicans, of 
whatever shade, might justly feel the same anxiety, and 
fail to receive the slightest comfort from Dr. Hampden’s 
assurance that there was not the least cause for alarm. 

The history of the next century will in all likelihood 
shew that Dr. Hampden’s opponents were more keen-sighted, 
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or at the least had a truer instinct, than himself. The tra- 
ditional orthodoxy, which cannot or will not part from its 
peculiar phrases, whatever may be the complexion of its 
creed, had seen the snake in the grass, and it started aside 
with the terror of the Grand Master in Scott’s romance, 
when the dwarf Nectanebos croaked out the words, “ Accipe 
hoe.” 

That Dr. Hampden did all that he could, and more per- 
haps than he ought, to soothe his antagonists and disarm 
opposition, it is almost superfluous to say. He felt keenly 
the crushing burden of the terminology of Aquinas; he 
did not feel the weight of the terminology employed in the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles; and 
accordingly he rejected and protested against the one, while, 
clinging to the other, he further insisted that its dogmatic 
propositions were based on corresponding realities. Uncon- 
scious though he may have been of the fact, his work, so 
far as the history and growth of English thought in this 
country are concerned, was already done. Henceforth his 
task was to shew that the weapon which could deal so 
trenchant a stroke against medizval technicalities, was a 
very blunt and harmless weapon indeed if turned against 
the theology of the Church of England. From this point, 
his career may furnish matter for satisfaction to such as 
look upon dogma as indispensable for the support of Chris- 
tian life: for those who regard it in its connexion with the 
growth of the human mind, it loses well-nigh all its interest. 
Henceforth his great effort seemed to be to prove that 
he was the enemy of no theological terminology except 
such as might seem to himself to be dry and barren, and 
that fortunately most of the dogmas maintained by High- 
churchmen or Low-churchmen happened not to come into 
this list. Thus he could assert to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (and doubtless with the most perfect honesty), “that 
a belief in the great revealed truths of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation” had been his “stay through life,” and that he 
utterly disclaimed “the imputation of inculeating any doc- 
trines at variance with these foundations of Christian hope.” 
To him these dogmas were realities; in other words, he 
thought that he had reached the ideas which lie at the bot- 
tom of them, and he had honestly convinced himself that in 
these ideas he found wholesome and necessary food. Nor did 
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he stand alone in his position. Arnold could say with truth, 
speaking of Hampden in a letter to a friend, “ He is engaged 
in the same battle against technical theological language, to 
which you and I have, I believe, an equal dislike ; while 
he would join us thoroughly in condemning the errors 
against which the Articles were directed.”* Whether some 
of their own tenets could or could not be brought under 
ban as being mere bits of technical theological language, 
neither ever paused to consider; and Hampden could say 
calmly that “we are come to this point that we must debate 
afresh the grounds on which the Reformation was esta- 
blished,"+ without perceiving that his method (its truth 
being for the moment granted) might possibly be carried fur- 
ther than he chose to carry it himself. Such a suspicion 
manifestly never crossed his mind when he thanked his 
parishioners of Ewelme for the farewell address in which 
they say : “ You have ever made the great doctrine of Justi- 
fication by Faith in the imputed righteousness of Jesus 
Christ a prominent feature in your preaching....You have 
endeavoured to explain to us the scriptural view of the 
Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, shewing how the 
Divine as well as human nature must have met in the 
spotless sacrifice for sin.”{ If Dr. Hampden’s declarations 
elsewhere had left the door open, it might have been urged 
that the notion of justification by imputed righteousness 
was just one of those creations of a technical theolegy 
against which it was the work of his life to struggle ; but 
he has left no such loophole; and if such had been his 
conviction, his sense of honesty and truth would at once 
have led him to warn them earnestly in his reply against 
being caught in so mischievous a snare. That this doctrine 
belongs to the region of an artificial theology, is maintained 
by the vast majority of Christians ; and Dr. Newman could 
speak of it as a modern, private, arbitrary, unscriptural 
system, which, promising liberty, conspires against it. It 
is impossible that a statement can be regarded as a matter 
for faith, in the sense in which we have defined the word, 
when a writer like Dr. Newman can speak of it as a 
“strange paradox,” which says that “the glory of God’s pro- 
nouncing us righteous lies in His leaving us unrighteous.”§ 

'?. S. + P. 90. t P. 135. 

§ Lectures on Justification, pp. 63, 86. These Lectures, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, were published long before Dr. Newman left Oxford. 
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It is not a question of the truth of the doctrine. The 
very ground of Hampden’s quarrel with the scholastic 
theology was that it made propositions, which might pos- 
sibly be true, to be of the essence of faith and religion, 
when really they were not so. The doctrine of reconciliation 
or atonement by substitution may or may not be true; but 
it is essentially a tenet which must be derived by intellec- 
tual inference and must be embraced by the mind, before 
the feeling which is supposed to be its necessary accom- 
paniment can be awakened in the heart. But Hampden 
did not choose to see this; and when he was charged with 
undermining the foundations of the traditional system, he 
could “solemnly deny the scandalous imputation.” “As 
an honest man, I say, I do not, and never did for one 
moment of my life, in thought or word, hold or maintain 
any other doctrine respecting our Lord’s most holy person 
and His blessed work of Redemption than that which is 
plainly set forth from Scripture in the Articles and Formu- 
laries of our Church. I hold too, and have ever held most 
firmly, the full doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as stated on 
the same authority in the same documents of the Church.”* 
The statement deserves implicit belief, in however strange 
a light it may exhibit his powers of perception. Here are 
documents, full of a technical theological terminology, which 
have been pronounced by a large majority of Christendom 
to be inaccurate, insufficient, or wrong from beginning to 
end ; here is a doctrine which, on the relations of the Third 
Person of the Trinity to the First and the Second, lays 
down a proposition which the whole Eastern Church rejects 
as both unscriptural and false; and yet the great antagonist 
of technical theological system could embrace them all 
without the least misgiving. 

Regarded from this point of view, the work which he 
looked upon as especially his own, would seem in his own 
person to have come utterly to nought; but although it 
had little effect in modifying his own beliefs, it had a very 
powerful effect on the mode in which he dealt with the 
beliefs of others. Firmly as he supposed himself to be 
persuaded of the truth of the statements contained in the 
Formularies and Articles of the Church of England, he yet 
was not so absolutely sure of their indefectibility as to cast 
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stones at others who had reached a different conclusion. 
The communion to which he belonged (he told the people 
of Hereford at a meeting for Education, when first he went 
among them) he regarded as superior to others, believing 
that it taught the truth; but “while he said this, he 
allowed every consideration for the honest scruples of 
others, assigning to them the same conscientious motives 
which actuated himself, following as they did the same 
Scriptures for their guide.”* So again, in the letter which 
conveyed the confession of his faith to Lord John Russell, 
he said: “ Whilst I fully believe that there is but one 
Catholic Faith, I am not required by this persuasion to 
treat disrespectfully or uncharitably all that differ from us, 
or that conscientiously declare that they, for their part, 
cannot learn that Faith from the Bible.”+ 

Taken along with his belief of the value of theological 
terminology, such words as these can scarcely be regarded 
as clashing with the sketch of Hampden’s theory by Dr. 
Newman, who represents him as saying that although “he 
firmly believes the Church’s dogmatic statements concerning 
the Trinity, &c., and at a proper season would contend as 
zealously against Arian and Socinian doctrines, as those who 
think that, in the case of others, belief in them is of import- 
ance to eternal salvation ;’ yet he “will not pronounce 
heretical opinions (so called) to be dangerous to any being 
in the world, except to those who do not hold them.’ t 

That the storms which were aroused by his nomination 
to the Divinity Professorship and the See of Hereford should 
be followed by periods of calm, of a somewhat humdrum 
kind, is, therefore, no matter for surprise. The world had 
already heard all that Dr. Hampden had to say; and the 
very honesty of his character made the assurance doubly 
sure that beliefs, in which he declared himself never to have 
for a moment faltered, would continue unshaken to the end. 
It was thus natural that after his consecration little more 
should be heard of Bishop Hampden beyond the bounds of 
his diocese. Old friends and scholars were glad to greet again 
in their new shape the essays which he had contributed to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica on the Fathers of Greek Philosophy ; 
but if some liberal thinkers hoped that when the fury of 

* P. 180. + P. 268. 

t See the Sexagenarian’s letter, already referred to, Spectator, May 6, 1871. 
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the multitude was let loose against the Bishop of Natal, 
Dr. Hampden would follow the example of Dr. Thirlwall or 
Dean Stanley, they were doomed to find that Hampden 
would disappoint them not less than Whately. Ata time 
when plain speaking was more than ever called for from all 
liberal men, Bishop Hampden could content himself with 
equivocal platitudes about “the conviction in the minds of 
the people of this country of the sacred value of the Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old and New Testaments,”* and with the 
direct misstatement that the Bishop of Natal was attempt- 
ing to disturb that conviction. Thus the man who had 
declared that he could not judge uncharitably of those who 
drew from the Scriptures conclusions different from his own, 
could dismiss the whole work of Bishop Colenso with the 
remark, that “the question concerned in an examination of 
the credit due to an alleged history is not one to be decided 
by the rules of arithmetic.”"+ If he spoke thus, not having 
read the books, he is beyond most other men without excuse, 
as his one complaint against his countrymen is, that large 
numbers of them had condemned him without having looked 
at a page that he had written. If he had read the books, 
he must have known that the argument against the genuine- 
ness of the old Mosaic and Levitical legislation on the 
ground that it was never carried out, is at the least not an 
arithmetical objection. 

If it be a defect in a theological guide not to see clearly 
or even to be blind to the signs of the times, it can scarcely 
be said that they who intrusted themselves to Dr. Hampden 
were in safe hands. If there be one thing more than ano- 
ther, the knowledge of which is of vital importance to the 
adherents of all the traditional systems, it is the precise 
method and attitude assumed by those who treat those 
systems and their origin as matters for perfectly impartial 
and unbiassed analysis. But this Bishop Hampden made no 
effort to learn. He is content to deal with Strauss and the 
Tiibingen school generally as with men who regard the Old 
and New Testaments as one long parable or allegory,} and 
to assert emphatically that “it is the fundamental objection 
to the miraculous, existing in some minds addicted to scien- 
tific investigation, that has given rise to their method of 
Scripture interpretation.”§ A greater mistake could scarcely 
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be made. Strauss may, it is true, reject one by one the 
several narratives contained in the Gospels ; but if he does 
so, it is chiefly because these narratives are self-contra- 
dictory ; and beyond all doubt the discussion in this country 
has passed away from the region of miracle to that of mere 
historical criticism as such. The real argument now rests 
on the manifest contradictions, absurdities and impossi- 
bilities exhibited by those portions of the Gospel narratives 
which have nothing whatever to do with miracle— con- 
tradictions turning on the secrecy in which the Messiah- 
ship is wrapped in the Synoptic Gospels, and the stormy 
publicity accorded to it throughout the whole ministry in 
the fourth Gospel,—on the impossibility of reconciling the 
narratives of the birth and early years of Jesus, in the visit 
of the magi, the purification, the flight into Egypt, the 
return to Juda and Nazareth,—on the contradictory 
accounts of the relations of John the Baptist to the Messiah, 
—on the manifest falsehood of such legends as that of the 
watch kept at the grave of Jesus. The inference is, that 
narratives which are not trustworthy in the most ordinary 
matters, are not to be credited when they relate events which 
impose any heavier tax on our powers of belief. Such is 
the real attitude of modern criticism and thought towards 
the history which is claimed as the basis for all the tradi- 
tional systems of Christendom; and of this momentous 
change in the conditions of the controversy Dr. Hampden 
was altogether unaware. It will be to their own hurt if 
they who opposed Dr. Hampden continue to ignore the real 
questions at issue, and substitute for them the problems 
of an age gone by. 

But in spite of all drawbacks, and in spite of the neutral 
tints shed over the whole of his later career, Bishop Hamp- 
den did a substantial work in his generation ; and his cry 
for a clearer and purer atmosphere than that of the domi- 
nant schools of theology will not have been sent up in vain. 
Hence these Memorials, slight as they are, must retain a 
permanent value as illustrating the course and tendencies 
of English thought during the generations which witnessed 
the origin and development of the Oxford movement in the 
nineteenth century. 

PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 
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V.—JOHN WESLEY.—IL 


The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder 
of the Methodists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman. 3 vols, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 

John Wesley and the Evangelical Reaction of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Julia Wedgwood. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1870. 

John Wesley's Place in Church History determined, with the 
aid of Facts and Documents unknown to, or unnoticed by, 
his Biographers. By R. Denny Urlin. Rivingtons: Lon- 
don, Oxford and Cambridge. 1870. 


I HAVE lately met with the following description. It 
seems originally to have formed part of a sermon or lecture, 
but it will serve my purpose as an introduction to the pre- 
sent paper. 

“See that small, active, clerical-looking man, as he rides on 
horseback, day by day throughout the year, and thus passes, in 
regular course, time after time, over the length and breadth of 
the land. When he comes in his journeys to a town or village 
which he deems suitable for his work, he lifts up his voice, on 
the green, or in the square, or at the cross, and proclaims the glad 
tidings with which his heart is charged. Some listen, and some 
deride. Now the rude multitude is silent and subdued as by an 
enchanter’s spell, and then it rises up to threaten destruction, 
roaring and tossing like the waves of the sea. But the result is, 
that the face of the whole population, in its religious aspect, is 
changed by the efforts of that man. He was no vulgar fanatic, 
pandering for notoriety. He was a gentleman and a scholar, with 
aristocratic prejudices, and a fastidious severity of speech. But 
seeing how those for whom Christ died were everywhere perish- 
ing as by moral pestilence and famine, his heart was hot within 
him, and he went, in defiance of ecclesiastical order, and acade- 
mical repute, and social custom, and personal taste, and actually 
took the healing medicine and the vital bread to the very dwell- 
ings and chambers of spiritual hunger and disease. That was 
all he did. In the simplicity of the work lay no small degree of 
its power ; and when we contrast the individual character of the 
effort with the magnitude of the evil against which it was directed, 
we feel that thus to trust in that simplicity was to reach to the 
sublime. Such was John Wesley.” 
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I shall pursue the plan I pursued before, following the 
course of Mr. Wesley’s life, from the point where I last left 
it, in the way of comment rather than of narrative ; but I 
wish to give, as a kind of background to what I may ad- 
vance, some general idea of the arduous exertions to which 
he subjected himself from the time when his societies began 
to be formed to the time of his death. It is because of its 
bearing upon these exertions that I have prefaced my re- 
marks by the extract just quoted. 

The extent of the labours to which Mr. Wesley subjected 
himself was perfectly marvellous, and in the case of almost 
any other man would be pronounced impossible. His was, 
literally, labour without rest ; for when he desisted from his 
usual employments, it was always either under the pressure 
of illness, or from the necessity of some special task, and 
his norma] habits were invariably resumed immediately on 
the cause of their interruption being removed. That min- 
istry at large by which he made the whole kingdom his 
parish, lasted about fifty years, and all those years were 
similarly occupied by him. Not a day in them, which 
could be so used, was exempted from the common use, and 
not a part of any day in which his uniform purpose could 
be forwarded was otherwise spent. Every scrap of time was 
appropriated according to a pre-arranged plan, and the full 
amount of appropriation was secured by an attention to the 
most exact order of procedure. At four o'clock each morn- 
ing the business of the day began, and it was ordinarily 
finished between nine and ten o'clock each night. As many 
sermons were daily preached as could be crowded into the 
time, all hours being made available for that kind of service. 
Reading was carried on along with travelling. Literary 
undertakings were pursued at all intervals which could be 
snatched from the more regular exercises. This preaching, 
travelling, reading and writing, was mixed with a constant 
visitation of societies and individuals in every place where 
Methodism had taken root. The concentration of power by 
which these connected and continued efforts were effected, 
is as remarkable as anything belonging tothem. Mr. Wesley 
seemed for the most part to have all his energies at all times 
at his command. One aim, that of enforcing what he be- 
lieved to be religious truth, he kept steadily before his eyes ; 
and he was prepared to fulfil it at every step he took. He 
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never agitated himself, and never suffered himself to flag, 
He plunged into no action that he had not previously made 
up his mind about, and he conducted what he had thus 
decided upon with a quiet confidence peculiar to himself. 
Thus he said: “Though I am always in haste, I am never 
in a hurry ; because I never undertake any more work than 
I can go through with perfect calmness of spirit."* His 
preaching was the plain, pointed utterance, without rant or 
affectation, of what he had to deliver. So it was with his 
writings. He composed slowly, forming every word with 
cautious accuracy, but never pausing and never looking 
back. Whatever he did was done with the deliberation 
arising from a knowledge beforehand of how it should be 
done, and was dismissed with the consciousness that it had 
been done according to the intention entertained. 

Perhaps this is the proper place to say a word or two 
upon the manner of Mr. Wesley’s preaching, an allusion to 
that topic having just been made. At this distance of time 
we are not likely to form a-perfect idea of it. Matters that 
concern voice and action must be left very much to the 
imagination, though some little is known in this direction. 
His voice was a very flexible one, and his action was the 
opposite of violent. Any peculiarities attaching to him in 
these respects were overborne by the naturalness of his 
whole demeanour. His glance was singularly piercing. “As 
soon as he got upon the stand,” says John Nelson, “he 
stroked back his hair, and turned his face toward where I 
stood, and I thought fixed his eyes upon me. His counte- 
nance struck such an awful dread upon me before I heard 
him speak, that it made my heart beat like the pendulum 
of a clock, and when he did speak I thought his whole dis- 
course was aimed at me.”+ His appeals very frequently 
assumed a personal character, being addressed to his hearers 
not as an undistinguished mass, but as though he could 
single out the individuals to whom they applied ; and what 
he said conveyed the impression that his own thought and 
feeling fully answered to the doctrine he proclaimed. It 
was a striking expression of Mr. Moore’s—“ At this moment 
I well remember my first thought after hearing him preach 





* Wesley’s Works, Vol. XII. p. 287. 
+ The Journal of Mr. John Nelson, p. 14. 
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nearly fifty years ago: ‘ Spiritual things are natural things 
to this man.’”* I have understood that he seemed to be 
entirely freed from all fear of man and all desire of 
applause. He manifested no anxiety in the prospect of 
any service he undertook, nor did he appear to care about 
fulfilling expectations that might be entertained concern- 
ing him. What others thought of his ministrations was, 
as far as could be seen, excluded altogether from his 
consideration. Preparation fur preaching did not mean 
with him what it commonly means. He did not pre- 
viously make sermons, but put into his sermons the 
thoughts with which his heart was charged at the time 
of delivery. He adapted himself without hesitation and 
without violence to the exigencies of each occasion as it 
presented itself, and his profoundest expositions were those 
in which he most trusted to the fulness of the fountain 
of sentiment within his heart. All that I have said on 
the manner of Mr. Wesley’s preaching falls under the 
head of that simplicity which is emphatically noticed in 
the quotation with which I commenced. We cannot be 
far wrong in attributing a great part of the power exerted 
by him to the impression produced by such simplicity. In 
all cases where earnestness of religious purpose exists on 
the part of the hearers, nothing is so attractive as the un- 
doubted conviction that they are being dealt with by the 
preacher on principles of unaffected truth. His perfect sin- 
cerity enables him to communicate to them not only the 
full power of the doctrine he proclaims, but also the force 
of character belonging to himself. Such preaching as I 
have described may have been subject to variations, but the 
effect of it, when at its best, must have been very great 
indeed. 

The collectedness with which, under difficult and exciting 
circumstances, Mr. Wesley pursued the even tenor of his 
way is sometimes very impressive. The scene at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, when he delivered what he was persuaded was the 
last sermon he would be permitted to preach before the 
University, is one of the deepest interest, and must, at the 
time, have filled the heart of every spectator with emotion ; 
but the chief actor in it thus records his subsequent pro- 


* Moore's Life of Wesley, Vol. II. p. 441. 
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ceedings on the same day, as though the usual current of 
his life had been uninterrupted. “I left Oxford about 
noon, preached at Wycombe in the evening.”"* He was 
engaged to preach at the Bedford assizes in March 1758 ; 
and this is his account of the fulfilment of his engagement : 


“On Thursday 9, I rode to Bedford, and found the sermon 
was not to be preached till Friday. Had I known this in time, I 
should never have thought of preaching it; having engaged to 
be at Epworth on Saturday. ... Fri. 10. The congregation at 
St. Paul’s was very large and very attentive. The Judge, imme- 
diately after sermon, sent me an invitation to dine with him. 
But having no time, I was obliged to send my excuse, and set out 
between one and two. The north-east wind was piercing cold, 
and, blowing exactly in our face, soon brought an heavy shower 
of snow, then of sleet, and afterwards of hail. However, we 
reached Stilton at seven, about thirty miles from Bedford.”+ 


If we only attended to the amount of Mr. Wesley’s exer- 
tions, we might perhaps be inclined to compassionate him on 
account of the burden of toil which they would seem to have 
imposed: but all idea of compassion vanishes when we mark 
the cheerful temper he invariably preserved. A happier man 


never lived. His extraordinary healthiness and strength 
of constitution no doubt contributed greatly to his happi- 
ness, and he must have had a natural pleasure in travelling 
from place to place: but the chief element in his prevail- 
ing satisfaction was the serenity of his mind. No trials 
ruffled his feeling. In the midst of disappointment and 
opposition he was without care. He was not only assured 
of the purity of his intentions, but he was equally assured 
that each of his duties was faithfully discharged. He slept 
at night, conscious that all the calls of the day had been 
answered, and he rose in the morning with a day’s work 
before him which he felt both able and willing to perform. 
He had no more sense of shortcoming than he had of positive 
sin, and his hope toward God was as bright as his love for 
man. Difficulties anticipated were the occasions of his faith, 
and difficulties overcome were the subjects of his praise. Nor 
did he strain himself unnecessarily in any efforts he made, 
but always had a reserve of power at command. As com- 
pared with Mr. Whitfield, or his brother Charles, his labours 


* Wesley’s Works, Vol. I. p. 470. + Ibid. Vol. II. p. 435. 
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lay lightly upon him ; for he had no experience of the pas- 
sionate excitements of the former, nor the melancholy fore- 
bodings of the latter. Sunshine characterized the atmo- 
sphere he habitually breathed. 

As he grew older he was obliged somewhat to alter his 
methods of procedure. He travelled in a chaise instead of 
upon horseback, and he became dependent upon the assist- 
ance of a constant companion: he even took some relaxa- 
tion in the form of visiting interesting spots for the pleasure 
which their sight afforded. But this pleasure was invariably 
connected with the performance of duty, more or less ; and, 
to the very last, the same unwearied diligence distinguished 
him as he had shewn at the beginning. There is an appa- 
rent contradiction in the statements concerning him at the 
latest period of his life, which may deserve a moment’s 
notice. He is represented sometimes as so feeble, as to 
have been incapable of going through the public services in 
which he engaged ; and at other times, during the same 
journeys, he is represented as endowed with almost his 
pristine vigour. Both representations are correct. When 
a worn-out old man, he could rouse himself to unexpected 
manifestations of both bodily and mental power. What he 
was on one day, or on one part of the day, did not answer 
to what he was at another. The energy of his youth never 
entirely forsook him, and his determination remained un- 
changed in the midst of his weakest infirmities. The con- 
sequence was, that the dying flame occasionally burst forth, 
as if the taper had been lighted afresh, when it seemed to 
be only destined to expire. As I try thus to depict the 
course of unremitting exertion which was fulfilled by John 
Wesley, I feel ashamed of my own life; and it is only by 
the mention of this feeling of shame that I can adequately 
express my admiration of what I describe. I certainly have 
a little sympathy with what Dr. Johnson said of him: 
“John Wesley’s conversation is good, but he is never at 
leisure. He is always obliged to go at a certain hour. This 
is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs and 
have out his talk as I do.”* But the sympathy fades away 
in the presence of a higher emotion, when I recollect how 
great was the sacrifice which a man taught and bred and 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, under date of March 31, 1778. 
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qualified as he was, must have made in order to renounce 
altogether this folding of the legs. Amusement, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the word, he might have dismissed 
without much regret; but to reject all intellectual ease 
and gratification, was to offer on the altar of duty a price- 
less gift. He undoubtedly had a strong aptitude for lite- 
rary culture. His tastes and tendencies were those of a 
scholar. Had he devoted himself to scholarly pursuits, he 
must have become famous in the world of thought, and 
he was eminently fitted to be the associate of clever and 
studious men. 

Men in his own time were struck with his entire devo- 
tion to his ministerial occupation, and they generally 
accounted for it by assuming that a desire for worldly profit 
lay at the bottom of his conduct. “Dear madam,” said a 
gentleman who had listened impatiently to a commendation 
of Mr. Wesley’s disinterestedness,— 

“Dear madam, you spoil all. You would make him out a fool. 
We all know Mr. Wesley is a great man—a gentleman, a scholar, 
a philanthropist—a very great man; but depend upon it he knows 
what he is about. Wait and see. Disinterestedness—No, madam; 
you may be certain he is no such fool.” * 


A canny Scotchman of the lower sort once put him to 
the question in true national form, having adopted, perhaps 
in compliment, a similar kind of judgment. In describing 
a journey in 1753 between Bowness and Dumfries, he says: 

“ Our landlord, as he was guiding us over the Frith, very inno- 
cently asked, how much a year we got by preaching thus. This 
gave me an opportunity of explaining to him that kind of gain 
which he seemed utterly a stranger to. He appeared to be quite 
amazed, and spake not one word, good or bad, till he took his 
leave.” + 

Sandy, in all probability, though extremely puzzled, did 
not know how far he was wrong. With what a refreshing 
breeze of indignation Mr. Wesley himself blew all such 
suspicions away ! 

“For what gain, setting conscience aside, will you be obliged 
to act thus? To live exactly as Ido? For what price will you 


* Moore’s Life of Wesley, Vol. II. p. 457. 
+ Wesley’s Works, Vol. II. p. 285. 
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preach, and that with all your might, and not in an easy, indolent, 
fashionable way, eighteen or nineteen times every week ; and 
this throughout the year? What shall I give you to travel seven 
or eight hundred miles, in all weathers, every two or three 
months? For what salary will you abstain from other diversions 
than the doing good and the praising God? I am mistaken if 
you would not prefer strangling to such a life, even with thousands 
of gold and silver.” * 


This picture cannot be completed without reference to 
the fact that, in the early part of his public course at least, 
Mr. Wesley was actually poor. There are many indications 
of this, though he says little about it himself. He exposed 
himself to the severest personal privations, until circum- 
stances, quite independent of any means of direct support, 
raised him above all fear of want. We learn, for example, 
from John Nelson’s account, among other facts of a similar 
character, that when he travelled with him in Cornwall, 
they slept for weeks upon a floor, and John was obliged to 
work at his trade of a mason.+ 

I will now resume the thread of my account. 

It was not long after Mr. Wesley had begun his career as the 
Director of the Methodist societies, that he lost his mother. 
She died in 1742. Her last request expressed her sense of 
the life of trouble through which she had passed. “Children, 
as soon as I am released, sing a psalm of praise to God.” t 
This loss was more important in its general results than 
may at first sight appear. Mr. Wesley was not only deeply 
attached to his mother, but very much influenced by her 
opinion. He took to himself credit for implicit obedience 
to her in everything lawful. “I told my own mother,” he 
said, “pressing me to marry: I dare not allow you a posi- 
tive voice herein. I dare not marry a person because you 
bid me. But I must allow you a negative voice. I will 
marry no person if you forbid. I know it would be a sin 
against God.”§ 

When she was taken from him, all close family ties be- 
tween him and others were broken. He was intimate with 
his brother Charles ; but from social disagreements, as well 





* Wesley’s Works, Vol. VIII. p. 38. 
+ Nelson’s Journal, pp. 89, 90. ¢ Wesley’s Works, Vol. I. p. 384. 
§ Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley, Vol. III. p. 364. 
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as differences of opinion the intimacy lessened as they 
grew older. He acted kindly toward his sisters without 
manifesting any deep sympathy with them. His wife did 
not bear toward him the ordinary affection of a wife. He 
may almost be said to have stood alone, as far as the 
natural connections of life were concerned. His _ heart 
found other objects for the exercise of its trust and love; 
but it was outside of the circle of home that he was 
compelled to seek them. We should not have a true view 
of his case if we did not take such facts into our ac- 
count. 

We cannot justly abstain from connecting this accidental 
exclusion with that purposed exclusion from the sympathies 
of general society which he had during so many years to 
endure. He was treated as an outcast from the world. His 
efforts and those of his coadjutors were met by the most 
brutal opposition on the part of a large portion of the popu- 
lation. This opposition extended itself to the employment 
of physical force in its grossest forms. Nor were they only 
the rude and ignorant masses of men who engaged in this 
vulgar aggression. Gentlemen, by station and education, 
condescended to the lowest means of violence: publica- 
tions issued against Methodism by men of some literary 
skill were obviously calculated to inflame the popular 
rage; magistrates did not -hesitate to lend the sanction 
of their authority to criminal proceedings, which set all 
social order at defiance; and ministers of the Church of 
England were frequently as active in deeds of blackguard- 
ism and cruelty as the vilest refuse of their parishioners. 
His coadjutors more than shared with him in this perse- 
cution. Mud and sticks, rotten eggs and stones, were thrown 
at them. Their voices were drowned in shouting and 
drumming. They were dragged from the places where they 
stood. They were beaten and thrown into pools. They 
were pressed for soldiers, and confined in prisons. In more 
than one instance their lives were sacrificed to the malicious 
wrath of their enemies. 

What was the cause of all this? I think too much has 
been said by way of attributing it to motives which have 
in them some element of justification or excuse. Fears of 
popery, political fears and other tolerable considerations, 
have been talked about. But the great reason lay else- 
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where. It was the hatred to religion itself which is felt by 
ungodly men. Such hatred may lie dormant till stung with 
sharp rebuke ; butit exhibits itself in the kind of conduct 
answering to its nature when roused by painful contact 
with the object of its hostility. This coutact could not be 
escaped where Methodism prevailed. The religious agency 
shewed itself in the open air, and confronted every one who 
walked the streets. It appeared in no negative form; but 
came boldly, reproving vice and calling for the fulfilment 
of responsibilities. Its call was loud, and its reproof un- 
qualified. What was more than all, its reforming efforts 
were successful. When its voice was admitted, its appeal 
was found to be irresistible. How near it would come, 
no one could tell. It might affect men’s dearest connec- 
tions, if not themselves. How great the changes it would 
produce could not be calculated upon. It might revolution- 
ize the whole condition of things amid which men were 
now content to live. Surely this was not to be endured. 
Therefore the influence must be put down in any manner 
and at every risk. 

The holding of the first Conference proved an important 
event in Mr. Wesley’s life. It took place in 1744. The 
object of the meeting was to consult upon the affairs relating 
to the work in which he was engaged, with those who 
assisted him in that work. It was originally composed of 
clergymen and lay-preachers, but some of its earlier sessions 
were attended by persons not belonging to the ministerial 
class. It became the organized means of action for the 
body of regular itinerants whom Methodism raised up. 
These itinerants, though wholly devoted to the office of the 
ministry, were not regarded as clergymen, but as helpers to 
Mr. Wesley in the discharge of his clerical duties. When the 
Conference was legally defined for the sake of preserving 
chapel property, its functions were not extended beyond 
the government of its own members. These facts make a 
wide difference between the earlier Conferences and those 
of the present day. 

What kind of men were these lay-preachers in Mr. Wes- 
ley’s time? They were mostly men of narrow education, 
though some of them were well cultivated. Thomas Walsh, 
Joseph Benson, Adam Clarke and Henry Moore, were dis- 
tinguished by very considerable literary attainments. With 
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few exceptions, they possessed strong sense and great deter- 
mination of character. Some of them were celebrated for 
the excellence of their pulpit talents. Samuel Bradburn 
was one of the finest orators of his age. In their labours 
and privations they trod in the steps of their master. Their 
sincerity in their work was especially tested by the very 
small remuneration they received. They lived at best upon 
scanty supplies of food and clothing, and it was not un- 
common with them to enter upon their ministry with no 
prospect of support at all. Their sermons commonly con- 
sisted in the enforcement of a few points of essential Christian 
truth, as they understood it, which were rendered powerful 
by the experimental form in which they were almost inva- 
riably set. When we connect with this substance of their 
addresses, the necessity of extemporaneous speech to which 
they were subjected, and the frequent change of their audi- 
ences, we must see that the limitations attaching tothem were 
more than balanced by the special advantages of their posi- 
tion. It is said of Dr. Priestley that, when at Leeds he had 
heard Thomas Mitchell, who was esteemed but a poor 
preacher, he replied to Dr. Hey, who was ashamed of the 
performance: “Other men may do good, Dr. Hey ; but that 
man must do good, for he aims at nothing else.”"* The Lives 
of many of these preachers, chiefly written by themselves, 
have been collected and published under the editorship of 
the Rev. Thomas Jackson ; and a part of Southey’s Life of 
Wesley is devoted to an abridgment of some of the most 
striking of their autobiographies. To me, that portion of 
Southey’s work is more interesting than any other. John 
Nelson’s Journal, which I have quoted more than once, 
contains, I think, the finest representation of one of this 
class. A bold nature, subdued but not weakened by reli- 
gious principle ; a clear understanding, softened but not 
obscured by devotional fervour; an unwearied activity, 
elevated but not lessened by benevolent feeling,—make up 
altogether a type of the true Englishman when touched to 
the higher issues of life, which is worthy to be compared 
with that of John Bunyan himself. He could argue closely, 
though roughly, on questions that he understood—on the 
Calvinistic controversy and on Popish superstition, for in- 


* Moore's Life of Wesley, Vol, II. p, 12. 
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stance—but his preaching was independent of all logical 
preparation, being the spontaneous utterance, whenever 
opportunity called, of the desire for the salvation of man- 
kind with which his soul was filled. 

These men Mr. Wesley did his best to improve. Besides 
other works of various kinds, the Christian Library,* in 
fifty volumes, which contains a most admirable selection 
of theological literature, was published by him for their 
use. In addition to such general means of instruction, he 
was in the habit of personally superintending their studies.+ 
He often acted as a classical tutor to Mr. Moore when they 
travelled in the same carriage.t Between him and his assist- 
ants there were differences which sometimes brought them 
into collision with one another ; but he was a true friend 
and unwearied benefactor to all who were worthy of his 
regard, and no affection could be stronger or more tender 
than that which he excited in the breasts of those to whom 
his favour was extended. His connection with his preachers 
cannot, however, be passed by without a particular refer- 
ence to the power he exercised over them. He claimed the 
right of receiving them or not, and of appointing them when, 
where and how to help him, as he pleased.§ It would have 
been well if he had moderated this claim, and admitted his 
fellow-labourers to a larger share of authority than he was 
in the habit of conceding. Many of them were fitted to 
exercise such authority, and would have been better by 
virtue of its exercise. Independence would have contri- 
buted to their strength, and enlarged their sense of respon- 
sibility. It would have been better for himself, as well as 
for his preachers, that the united judgment of both should 
have been followed rather than his personal will. It was 
impossible for him to act without paying considerable 
deference to the opinion around him, and he was thus ex- 
posed to the influence of persons who had an aptitude for 
management. He has been accused of shewing favouritism 
to those who appeared to be subservient to his wishes; and, 


* In my last paper, the names of the Young Students’ Library and the Chris- 
tian Library were, by an oversight, transposed. The former was the produc- 
tion of the father, and the latter that of the son. 

+ Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley, Vol. III. p. 236. 
} Henry Moore's Sermons and Life, p. 415. 
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§ Wesley's Works, Vol. VIII. p. 312. 
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though such accusations are to be received with the caution 
which the disappointed feeling that commonly prompted 
them should produce, there is truth in the charge. As he 
sunk under the infirmities of age, the evil naturally in- 
creased. He was led to do and sanction things which his 
more vigorous manhood would have resisted. Men who 
had their own ends to serve, found it most easy to serve 
them by encouraging his sense of authority. He came to 
consider himself as under the special protection and guidance 
of Providence ;* and, while more subject to the direction of 
others, he acted with a greater assumption of absoluteness, 
It would be right to cast a veil over these venial weaknesses 
of an old man, if it were not for the great lesson they teach, 
that anything short of the full justice appropriate to the social 
transactions in which we engage, will vindicate its real cha- 
racter in the injury which it occasions to ourselves. Mr. Wes- 
ley deceived himself when he said that his power was given 
to him, not taken by him. It was not taken in the sense of 
being demanded in opposition to the will of those who 
submitted to it, but it was not given in the sense of being 
voluntarily offered by them. It was simply assumed and 
granted. It has one advantage, indeed, in the eye of an 
observer. It obliges us to consider all the aid which he 
received, in the light of a mere extension of his own efforts 
They who helped him were his representatives in the full 
sense of the term. 

The establishment of the Conference was followed by the 
formation of Circuits. They comprised separate districts of 
country to which the preachers were severally appointed 
during each year. The first list of circuits with which I am 
acquainted bears the date of 1746.4 Thus the people whom 
Methodism gathered together were associated under distinct 
ministerial supervision. 

The character of these people was sufficiently marked in 
its general features to admit of specific description. Me- 
thodism succeeded in producing a common type of Chris- 
tian manhood. There can be no doubt that the Methodists, 
as a whole, cultivated a pure and high morality. Their 
faith and discipline were strongly directed to this end. It 
is equally clear that asceticism entered largely into their 

* Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley, Vol. III. p. 619. 
+ Watson’s Life of Wesley, p. 270. 
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practice. Amusement in most of its forms was carefully 
shunned by them. Nor should it be denied that they were 
a superstitious people. Dreams, and visions, and intercourse 
with a spiritual world, occupied a considerable part of their 
thought. They were not well-informed ; but, considering their 
station, the charge of ignorance cannot be established against 
them. Mr. Wesley did whatever lay in his power to bring 
general knowledge within their reach. History, biography, 
poetry, philosophy, science, fiction, languages, as well as 
theology, were comprised in the subjects of his very nume- 
rous publications. The Arminian Magazine, which he issued 
during the latter years of his life, is wonderful for the variety 
and interest of its contents. When I was a boy, its volumes 
were as attractive to me as any books on which I could lay 
my hand ; and I was scarcely more absorbed in its tales than 
in its metaphysical disquisitions. The Calvinistic contro- 
versy afforded to all classes of Methodists an occasion of 
mental training. The poorest members were more or less 
acquainted with it ; and they had in Mr. Fletcher’s Checks 
to Antinomianism the means of directing their acquaintance 
to the most profitable results. The mixture in those Checks 
of acute arguinentation with elevated sentiment is still de- 
lightful to the reader, and must have come home with a 
strong force of mental nurture to persons who were religi- 
ously prepared for this intellectual food. The manner in 
which light and fire were struck out of natures apparently 
insensible to all good, is among the most marvellous suc- 
cesses of Methodism. But the great peculiarity of Methodist 
character consisted in the absorption of other human in- 
terests in the one interest supplied by the religious fellow- 
ship that was formed. To a Methodist, Methodism was 
everything. It coloured the whole of life, and supplied the 
great purpose of action. Its outward services were multi- 
tudinous ; its inward occupation was unceasing. Its method 
of administration involved a continued call upon the atten- 
tion. Its preachings, and prayer-meetings, and class-meet- 
ings, and visitings, not only supplied means of constant 
engagement, but warmly fostered the spirit of mutual sym- 
pathy and dependence. The Methodist church had all the 
consolidation of a religious order.* 


* John Wesley, by Julia Wedgwood, P- 247 
VOL. VII. 2D 
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I have, elsewhere, remarked upon the powerful influence 
which the Methodist hymn-book had in the formation and 
expression of religious feeling ; but, in addition to the con- 
tents of that book, there were a vast number of hymns sup- 
plied by Charles Wesley from time to time. These separate 
collections of sacred poetry preceded the use of the common 
hymn-book ; and there was nothing either relating to the 
ordinary circumstances of humanity, or to the occurrence of 
particular events, which was not thus consecrated. Birth, 
marriage and death ; prosperity and adversity ; youth, man- 
hood and age: public transactions, the characters of indi- 
viduals, and national hopes—these, and all other things 
that could by possibility be so improved, were made matters 
of poetic treatment. There was scarcely a person known 
and esteemed by the Methodists whose death was not cele- 
brated in this way. It is impossible to imagine how great 
was the effect of this instrumentality in the ereation of 
one interest throughout the societies, which were thus 
furnished with methods of prayer and praise of univer- 
sal application. The opportunities of religious exercise 
could always be profitably seized, because the fitting appli- 
ances for such exercise were always at hand. When poor 
Thomas Beard, who on account of his preaching had been 
impressed for a soldier, died in the Newcastle Hospital, 
Charles Wesley celebrated his martyrdom in strains which 
thus began : 
“Soldier of Christ, adieu ! 

Thy conflicts here are past ; 

The Lord hath brought thee through, 

And given the crown at last : 

Rejoice to wear the glorious prize, 

Rejoice with God in Paradise.”* 

What Methodist heart would not yield to the full force 
of that song of triumph ; grief and indignation contributing 
to swell the joy that was felt?) Who among the persecuted 
community would not respond to this succeeding verse, in 
a spirit of undying attachment to the cause whose misfor- 
tunes were its noblest glories ? 

“Thy victory we share, 
Thy glorious joy we feel ; 








* 


Jackson’s Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism, p. 362. 
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Parted in flesh we are, 
sut joined in spirit still ; 
And still we on our brethren call, 


And praise the common Lord of all.”* 


It should be remembered that these poems were not only 
read by those for whose benefit they were composed, but 
were actually sung by them under the circumstances to 
which they referred ; singing being as common an exercise, 
among this generation of Methodists, as was the religious 
conversation in which they engaged. 

In 1751, John Wesley was married. His relations to his 
wife were very unhappy ; but the fault seems to have been 
invariably on her side. He had stipulated with her that 
his marriage should not make any change in the manner 
of his public life ; and his adherence to this stipulation was 
the source of his offence. It was perhaps best that she took 
the offence she did. He said to Mr. Moore, “that if Mrs. 
Wesley had been a better wife, and had continued to act 
in that way in which she knew well how to act, he might 
have been unfaithful in the great work to which the Lord 
had called him, and might have too much sought to please 
her according to her own views.”+ 

He has been sometimes represented as a man of a hard 
nature, and the affection which exhibits itself in close 
friendship has been especially denied to him. I not only 
think that this representation does not answer to fact, but 
I am persuaded that the facts concerning him reveal a 
nature distinguished for its tenderness and warmth. He 
was very susceptible of fond impressions. Three of his 
love stories are recorded with considerable fulness, and 
each of them indicates strongly passionate feeling. The one 
relating to Grace Murray, which he has himself expanded 
in all its details, is remarkable, among similar accounts, for 
the fervour of attachment it displays. In the case of Miss 
' Sophy we see him manifesting, as few others would have 
done, the irritation of disappointed love; and he certainly 
engaged himself to Mrs. Vizelle under the impulse of a 
sudden infatuation. A certain kind of woman always ex- 
erted a great po over him ; and no employment seemed 








Jackson’s Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism, p. 363. 
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more congenial to his taste than converse with his female 
disciples. He was undoubtedly capable of ardent friend- 
ship. Such friendship existed between Mr. Fletcher and 
him. Mr. Moore was admitted to his friendship on the 
terms which prevail between a father and a son. “No 
man in England,” he said, “has contradicted me so much 
as you have done, Henry, and yet I love you still”* Mr. 
Moore’s first wife was a sweet and high-souled woman ; and 
it could not but be a deep regard which thus expressed 
itself toward her: “I shall be glad, if I can, to have 
Nancy and you at Bristol next year. It is not unlikely 
I may finish my course there ; and if so, I should love to 
have her to close my eyes.” + 

Perhaps there is no form of sympathy which could not 
be illustrated by some striking incident taken from Mr. 
Wesley’s life. In running my thoughts over such incidents, 
I feel regret at the very scanty selection I am obliged to 
make. 

He was trustful of others to an almost foolish degree. 
His credulity arose in a great measure from this trustful- 
ness. There is a marked difference between the carefulness 
with which he examined what came under his own observa- 
tion, and the implicit faith with which he received the tes- 
timony of others. On an occasion when he thought his 
confidence had been abused, he ainusingly revealed his con- 
sciousness of this kind of infirmity by saying, with some 
warmth, “I have been too tender of these men. You should 
have opposed my receiving them again. You know I halt 
on that foot.”t 

To trustfulness must be added forbearance. His conduct 
toward his wife was patient in the extreme. He was a hot- 
tempered and hasty man ; but he bore without public com- 
plaint the most shameful wrongs from one who was bound 
to love and honour him implicitly. She was possessed by 
the demon of jealousy. Under this inspiration, she resorted 
to the most vulgar means of annoyance and injury. She 
stole his papers, haunted his movements, slandered his 
character, conspired with his enemies, renounced his so- 
ciety, tormented him with her tongue, beat him with her 





* Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley, Vol. III. p. 567. + Ibid. p. 543. 
t Moore's Life of Wesley, Preface, Vol. I. p. iv. 
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hands. But he neither resented her treatment, nor replied to 
her accusations. His confidence in his own innocence was 
perhaps, with her, his greatest crime. He was, to the very 
last, courteous in his behaviour to her, and willing to re- 
ceive her whenever she sought his care. Charles Wesley 
gives this account of his refusal to expose some of the basest 
attempts she had made against his honour. 


“ My brother is indeed an extraordinary man. I placed before 
him the importance of the character of a minister ; the evil con- 
sequences that might result from his indifference to the cause of 
religion ; stumbling-blocks cast in the way of the weak; and 
urged him by every relative and public motive to answer for 
himself and stop the publication. His reply was, Brother, when 
I devoted to God my ease, my time, my life, did I except my 
reputation? No.” * 


His placability was so conspicuous, that Mr. Hampson, 
who wrote his life undera sense of supposed injustice com- 
mitted toward himself and his father, chooses this quality 
for special commendation. Perhaps no man was under 
greater obligations to him than Thomas Maxfield, notable 
as his first regularly appointed lay-preacher. Maxfield 
forsook him, and, under very vexatious circumstances, set 
up in London a rival preaching-house. Years of alienation 
passed, when we meet with these entries in his Journal : 


“1782, Dec., Sat. 21. I visited Mr. Maxfield, struck with a 
violent stroke of palsy. He was senseless, and near death ; but 
we besought God for him, and his spirit revived....1783, Feb., 
Sun. 2. Mr. Maxfield continuing ill, I preached this afternoon 
at his chapel. Prejudice seems now dying away. God grant it 
may never revive.”’+ 


His forgiveness of injuries did not exceed his acknow- 
ledgment of faults. A preacher had thrown up his minis- 
terial calling on account of some personal offence, and was 
settled in one of the large towns of the kingdom. Years 
after, Mr. Wesley, on visiting the town, heard of his residing 
there, and also of his religious declension. He called upon 
him and offered to restore him to the ministry, saying that 


* Jackson’s Abridged Memoir of Charles Wesley, p. 358. 
+ Wesley's Works, Vol. IV. p. 242. 
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he did so because he thought he himself was guilty of some 
injustice toward him. It came out in the course of conver- 
sation that he was in debt. Mr. Wesley persuaded him 
to prepare an account of his pecuniary obligations by the 
next day, and repeated his visit then. A large sum was 
mentioned as the ascertained liability, but the kind-hearted 
old man offered immediately to pay the whole sum, if the 
aggrieved brother would resume the service he had forsaken. 

His charity was a literal fuifilment of his own precept, 
“Give all you can.” He was, during a considerable number 
of years, in the receipt of a large income from the sale of 
his books ; but he gave it away as soon as it came into his 
hands. He did not wait for opportunities of good, but 
paid off whatever he possessed at the present time, as if 
he owed a standing debt. Thirty pounds a year was the 
extent of his ministerial stipend, but a thousand pounds 
a year did not exhaust his pecuniary gifts.* <A great part 
of his benevolence was concealed, and he gave as if he were 
conferring a favour. “ He never relieved poor people in the 
street but he took off or removed his hat to them when 
they thanked him.”+ An artist gave him ten guineas for 
sitting to have his bust taken, and he distributed it in cha- 
rity before he returned home.t When he came into posses- 
sion of a legacy of a thousand pounds, he disposed of it so 
quickly, that within a year afterwards he thus answered the 
application of his sister, Mrs. Hall : 

“You do not consider that money never stays with me; it 
would burn me if it did. I throw it out of my hands as soon as . 
possible, lest it should find a way into my heart. Therefore you 
should have spoken to me while in London, and before Miss 
Lewin’s money flew away. However, I know not but I may still 
spare you £5, provided you will not say, ‘1 will never ask you 
again.’”’ § 

His mercifulness should also be mentioned. He had that 
compassion for the iaults of others which “hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” A barber in Leeds, named William 
Shent, was in the earliest days of Methodism one of the 





* Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley, Vol. III. pp. 615, 616. 
+ Ibid. p. 616. 

t Wakeley’s Anecdotes of the Wesleys, pp. 151—157. 
§ Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley, Vol. II. p. 590. 
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most active friends of the cause. He was afterwards con- 
victed of some wrong, and had fallen into great distress. 
In 1779, Mr. Wesley thus addressed the Methodists of 
Keighley, where, I suppose, poor William then resided. 

“T have a few questions which I desire may be proposed to 
the society at Keighley. Who was the occasion of the Methodist 
preachers first setting foot in Leeds? William Shent. Who 
received John Nelson into his house at his first coming thither ? 
William Shent. Who was it that invited me and received me 
when Icame? William Shent. Who was it that stood by me 
while I preached in the street with stones flying on every side ? 
William Shent. Who was it that bore the storm of persecution 
for the whole town, and stemmed it at the peril of his life? 
William Shent. Whose word did God bless for many years in 
aneminent manner? William Shent’s. By whom were many 
children now in paradise begotten in the Lord—and many now 
alive? William Shent. Who is he that is ready now to be 
broken up and turned into the street? William Shent. And 
does nobody care for this? William Shent fell into sin, and was 
publicly expelled the society: but must he be also starved ? 
Must he, with his grey hairs and all his children, be without a 
place to lay his head? Can you suffer this? Oh, tell it not in 
Gath! Where is gratitude? Where is compassion? Where 
is Christianity? Where is humanity? Where is concern for 
the cause of God? Who is a wise man among you! Who is 
concerned for the gospel? Who has put on bowels of mercy ? 
Let him arise and exert himself in this matter. You, here, all 
arise as one man, and roll away the reproach. Let us set him 
on his feet once more. It may save both him and his family. 
But what we do, let it be done quickly.”* 

I am inclined to class Mr. Wesley’s sprightliness in con- 
versation with the sympathy of which I have been speaking. 
He was noted for his sharp, pithy replies. Beau Nash suf- 
fered grievously in an encounter with him at this kind of 
practice. But what I chiefly mark in the specimens of his 
quickness which are recorded, is their humorous apprecia- 
tion of character. His rebukes commonly owe their point 
to this humour. Nothing can be richer than his privately 
asking a young officer, who was his fellow-passenger in a 
coach, and who had indulged in profane language, to grant 
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him a great favour, and then saying: “As we have to travel 
together some distance, I beg, if I should so far forget 
myself as to swear, that you will kindly reprove me ;”* but 
it is the truth of feeling with which he entered into the case 
of his companion that renders the incident so comical as 
it is. 

Nearly allied to the geniality of disposition which the 
circumstance of his marriage has led me to dwell upon, 
is the openness of character which belonged to Mr. Wes- 
ley. His brother Charles said of him, that he was “born 
for the benefit of knaves ;’+ and he is thus described in 
one of Charles’s letters: “You expect he will keep his 
own secrets. Let me whisper it into your ear: He never 
could do it since he was born. It is a gift which God 
has not given him.” He left his most private affairs free 
to the inspection of those who were on terms of intimacy 
with him ; and he took a kind of satisfaction in fully ex- 
plaining all matters concerning himself which came under 
the observation of others. Some of his severest trials arose 
from this simplicity of behaviour. Few men would have 
put upon paper the minute account of his connection with 
Grace Murray, which he caused to be written out for spe- 
cial preservation. It fell into the hands of his wife, and 
was doubtless used by her during his lifetime, as it has been 
used against him since his death. But the chief inference 


to be drawn from it, is in favour of that transparency of 


action which is only reconcilable with the most perfect 
innocency of intention. There can be nothing more di- 
rectly opposed to the politic character frequently attributed 
to him than this openness is. Darkness of design belongs 
essentially to such a character, whereas his motives, as well 
as his deeds, were always exposed to light ; and he is to be 
judged, in cases of doubt, as though nothing had been, on 
his part, kept back from the means of forming a correct 
decision. 

The next event I shall notice, as marking one of the 


stages of Mr. Wesley’s life, was the publication in 1770 of 





* Wakeley’s Anecdotes of the Wesleys, p. 126. 
+ Jackson’s Abridged Memoirs of Charles Wesley, p. 43. 
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the Minutes of Conference, that originated the great con- 
troversy which separated him and his people from the Cal- 
vinistic associations they had, up to that time, been per- 
mitted in some measure to cultivate. This controversy will 
afford occasion for a word or two on the subject of the doc- 
trinal teaching by which he produced the religious effects 
that followed his ministry. 

From what has already been said, we may gather that 
the two distinctive principles of Methodist doctrine, were 
the direct influence of God’s spirit in the formation of the 
Christian life, and the universal application to mankind 
of the redemption that is in Jesus. The second of these 
principles is subordinate to the first as to the power exerted 
by it upon character. We put aside for the present, then, 
the manner in which Arminianism modified the distinctive 
religion of Mr. Wesley's people, and concern ourselves with 
such manifestations as were common to both the Calvinistic 
and Arminian faith. Under the persuasion that it is seed 
which grows, I attend only to that which remained un- 
changed in its operation throughout the process under 
notice. 

The most instructive representation of Mr. Wesley’s be- 
lief, that a perceptible inspiration constitutes the specific 
form of Christian experience, is to be found in a corre- 
spondence between him and a person calling himself John 
Smith, which was first published by Mr. Moore.* It would 
fill a considerable volume, if printed by itself. John Smith 
is supposed, with reason, to have been Archbishop Secker ; 
and the display both of talent and temper which he makes, 
is quite worthy of one occupying the highest position in 
the Church. Mr. Wesley’s friends have said that in his 
part of the correspondence he does not rise to his natural 
level + I think differently. He seems to me to have, pur- 
posely, done his very best for his cause. But the victory 
did not rest on his side. When matched with an opponent 
well armed and competently skilful, he was obliged to make 
damaging admissions, and was unable to put his case with 





* Moore’s Life of Wesley, Vol. II. p. 475, &e. 
+ Adam Clarke, as quoted in Southey’s Common-place Book, Vol. I. p. 244; 
and Whitehead’s Life of Wesley, Vol. Il. p. 203. 
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the strength necessary to its establishment. I say this with 
some reluctance; for I know no production of his from 
which I rise with a higher estimate of his character than 
I do from this. But the statement I make is of importance, 
as it warrants the inference that what Mr. Wesley was dis- 
posed to rely upon as the kernel of his usefulness, was no 
more than the outward covering of the vital germ on which 
that usefulness depended. The matter of difference was 
thus well stated by John Smith: 


“That there is inspiration, or the influence of the divine spirit, 
on the human spirit, is agreed by both parties ; the whole of the 
question therefore turns upon the perceptibility of this inspira- 
tion. The question then is, does God’s spirit work perceptibly 
on our spirit by direct testimony (as you elsewhere call it), by 
such perceivable impulses and dictates as are as distinguishable 
from the suggestions of our own faculties, as light is distinguish- 
able from darkness (as the Quakers maintain) ; or does He imper- 
ceptibly influence our minds to goodness by gently and insensibly 
assisting our faculties, and biassing them aright? Here is the 
whole of the question.’’* 


It is John Smith’s view of this question that I myself 
adopt. But I do so with a profound conviction that the 
necessity of divine inspiration should be upheld against any 
mere reliance upon the natural exercise of our faculties. 
The former can be accepted and followed as an object of 
faith, though it be withdrawn from the realm of both bodily 
and mental sight. There is danger of this inspiration being 
forgotten or denied, and mere ethical considerations substi- 
tuted for it. This danger Mr. Wesley’s theology avoided 
and resisted ; and it is but fair to acknowledge that, with 
the class of persons on whom he acted, the very error of 
perceptible inspiration into which he fell, assisted him in 
his efforts against that danger. How were the uncultivated 
and irreligious multitudes whom he addressed to be brought 
to a sense of God's presence and operation, but by being 
taught to identify them directly with the strong feelings 
with which their conversion was accompanied? How could 
those extremely sensitive individuals who were attracted by 
his appeals to their spiritual nature, be satisfied with their 
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religious condition, but by such an interpretation of their 
inward impressions as caused them to trace in them, pal- 
pably, the finger of the Most High? Such exaggerated 
conceptions have always accompanied the enforcement of 
this point of Christian truth ; and it behoves us, in these 
and similar instances, instead of rejecting or weakening the 
truth on account of the exaggerations, to welcome it the 
more ardently, as thus brought home to those whom it con- 
cerns, with greater clearness and force. There is a wide 
difference in the effect produced by the same doctrines as 
they may be differently delivered. Watson's Life of Wesley 
seems to have been written mainly for theological purposes ; 
and in it the various points of Methodist doctrine are stated 
with a controversial distinctness which excites wonder as 
to how such merely intellectual conclusions could have 
been fruitful in the moral changes which Methodism ex- 
hibited. The very elaborateness of the development proves 
that the real source of power is not hit upon. In Moore's 
Life of Wesley the matter is very differently stated. Mr. 
Moore had a strong mystical tendency; and though the 
very same beliefs were held by him as those which Mr. 
Watson advocates, the result produced is not the same. It 
is the influence of the belief upon the soul, not its consis- 
tency as judged by the understanding, which Mr. Moore 
brings into prominence; and it was the former, not the 
latter, to which the spiritual influence of Mr. Wesley’s own 
teaching is to be attributed. However imperfect the form 
of that teaching might be, it succeeded in bringing the 
inward life of those who accepted it under an apprehension 
of the constant supervision and action of God. 

There was one characteristic of his administration which 
contributed greatly to the proper experimental recognition 
by his followers of the truth he proclaimed. I have alluded 
to it already, but it requires special mention here. I 
refer to the practical use he made of whatever doctrine 
he insisted upon. This was a very marked feature of 
his religious system; and it naturally led those who ac- 
cepted that system from him, to correct the injurious 
results likely to arise from identifying moral feelings with 
dogmatic convictions. No such identification could, under 
the circumstances, be considered valid, which was not con- 
nected with that cultivation of holiness which brought the 
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heart into immediate contact with the divine realities con- 
templated. Thé estimate of Mr. Wesley’s character given 
by Alexander Knox, in a paper inserted in the later edi- 
tions of Southey’s Life of Wesley, is remarkable for its 
mingled acuteness and sympathy, and this practical bearing 
of Mr. Wesley’s preaching and writing is especially insisted 
upon by him. I quote a passage from it in confirmation 
of what I have advanced under this head : 


“In the very moment of his highest excitation, Mr. Wesley 
estimates evangelical blessings on moral grounds, and tries him- 
self exclusively by a moral standard. I confidently add, that in 
all the peculiarities of his subsequent course he never swerved 
from this principle ; but, on the contrary, became more and more 
jealous of every opinion which could be thought to favour reli- 
gious confidence, without the constant testimony of a good con- 
science. The doctrinal theories which he had embraced, and 
which he at length began to suspect of an ‘ Antinomian leaning, 
were either renounced or corrected ; and purity of heart and 
life, through the grace of Christ and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, as it had been ever his ruling object, became at length 
the single matter to which he attached vital importance.”* 

There is the clearest evidence that, as here intimated, the 
practical element in Mr. Wesley’s teaching became stronger 
as his life advanced. The declaration, that “in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him,’+ rose to an axiom in his creed. In 1767, he 
thus concluded a remarkable entry in his journal : 

“A mystic who denies justification by faith, Mr. Law for 
instance, may be saved. But if so, what becomes of articulus 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesiw ? If so, is it not high time for us, 
Projicere ampullas, et sesquipedalia verba, and return to the 
plain word, He that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with Him ?’t 

In the celebrated Arminian Minutes, the passing of which 
has introduced these remarks upon doctrine, he said : 

“Who of us is now accepted of God? He that now believes 
in Christ with a loving, obedient heart. But who among those 
that never heard of Christ? He that, according to the light he 
has, feareth God and worketh righteousness. Is this the same 





* Southey’s Life of Wesley, Vol. II. p. 301. + Acts x. 35. 
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with him that is sincere? Nearly, if not quite. Is not this sal- 
yation by works? Not by the merit of works, but by works as 
a condition. What have we then been disputing about for these 
thirty years? I am afraid about words.”* 

In a sermon on Faith, published in 1788, we read: 

“What is the faith which is properly saving ; which brings 
eternal salvation to all those that keep it to the end? It is 
such a divine conviction of God, and the things of God, as, even 
in its infant state, enables every one that possesses it to ‘ fear 
God and work righteousness.’ And whosoever in every nation 
believes thus far, the apostle declares is ‘accepted with Him.’ 
He actually is at that very moment in a state of acceptance.”+ 


I have much lessened the force of these passages by 
taking them from their connections; but as they here stand 
they will establish the conclusion for which I bring them 
forward, that the theology of Mr. Wesley was decidedly 
modified by the practical views of religion which he enter- 
tained. I donot mean to say that he gave up the theory 
of salvation which he originally adopted: what I say is, 
that he held it with more enlarged sympathies in relation to 
the differences existing in the Christian world. He was in 
the habit of claiming for himself in theory a charitableness 
of judgment which he did not always carry out in fact. He 
insisted upon the necessity of his own belief beyond what 
he professed to do, because he considered as essential to 
Christianity that which he himself felt compelled to enforce. 
But he ought, nevertheless, to have the benefit of the theory 
he laid down, as far as the sincerity of his profession in 
its favour is concerned. If he erred, it was not wilfully, 
but from the force of prejudice, which he identified with prin- 
ciple. Who can doubt the earnestness of the appeal which 
he made at the conclusion of his “Short History of the People 
called Methodists”? “We leave every man to enjoy his own 
opinion, and to use his own mode of worship, desiring only 
that the love of God and his neighbour be the ruling prin- 
ciple in his heart, and shew itself in his life by an uniform 
practice of justice, mercy and truth. And accordingly we 
give the right hand of fellowship to every lover of God 





* Moore’s Life of Wesley, Vol. II. p. 232. 
+ Wesley's Works, Vol. VII. p. 198. 
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and man, whatever his opinion or mode of worship may be, 
of which he is to give an account to God only.”* 

The practical and liberal character of Mr. Wesley’s teach- 
ings was intimately connected with the position he took in 
the Calvinistic controversy. He was determinately opposed 
to the exclusiveness of Calvinism. He contended manfully 
for the universal application of the benefits of the work of 
Christ. It is hardly possible for us, in these days, to imagine 
the hostility of the Evangelical world to mere Arminianism, 
in Mr. Wesley’s time. The doctrine of general redemp- 
tion was denounced and treated as heresy of the most un- 
doubted kind. No one could attach himself to it without 
incurring the suspicion of having departed from the essen- 
tial truth of the gospel, on the part of those who deemed 
themselves the legitimate exponents of the doctrines of 
grace. It required great independence of mind to become 
the champion of this unauthorized faith; and those who 
followed the guidance of such an one, must have partici- 
pated in his love of independence. We trace much of the 
beneficial influence of the Arminian theology of Methodism 
in this direction. It was connected with a large amount of 
freedom of thought. Though still remaining within the 
lines of orthodoxy, according to the ordinary application of 
that term, the Methodist community was distinguished from 
the Calvinistic associations with which it might be compared, 
by its sympathy with those who departed from fixed forms 
of dogmatism. Indeed, there were scattered throughout it, 
individuals whose orthodoxy was of a loose or partial cha- 
racter. Some of Mr. Wesley’s statements can only be ex- 
plained by this fact being more or less known to him. 

All this tendency to enlargement of judgment and feel- 
ing I would bring to bear upon the point, that the spiritual 
effect of Mr. Wesley’s teaching, as distinguished from its 
mere doctrinal expression, was the real secret of his power. 
Men opened their hearts the more completely to that divine 
working, the necessity of which was involved in every arti- 
cle of the Methodist faith, as those articles were subordi- 
nated to the liberty for practical purposes which they were 
especially taught to cultivate. This working needed, on 
account of their imperfect mental training, to be brought 


* Wesley's Works, Vol. XIII. p. 344. 
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home to them by an almost material representation ; but, 
when so brought home, there was little of prejudice, and 
less of moral indifference, to restrain them from yielding to 
it with that simple abandonment which the nature of the 
case demanded. 

When we learn that Mr. Wesley selected as the standard 
of the doctrines to be taught to his societies, four volumes 
of his own Sermons, and his Notes on the New Testament, 
our first reflection most likely is, that this was a palpable 
instance of his enormous self-confidence ; and certainly such 
an act cannot be freed from objection on that ground. But 
there is a very different view of the matter to be taken, which 
is at least as true as the disparaging one. It was, I firmly 
believe, not for the end of strict supervision, but for the 
almost contrary end of reasonable allowance, that this selec- 
tion was made. It was, indeed, only as an interpretation 
of the Articles of the Church of England that these exten- 
sive writings were intended to be used. The case is very 
different now. No more dangerous instrument could be 
put into the hands of such a body as the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence than this wide statement of doctrine. It can be rea- 
dily used for any purpose to which the Conference for the 
time being may think proper to apply it. It has been used 
over and over again to accomplish objects which Mr. 
Wesley could not contemplate, and to enforce judgments 
which he would undoubtedly have reprobated. There is 
this hopeful consideration in the case: that the unlimited 
licence, which has been taken so often for the enforcement 
of tyrannous proceedings, may, in better days to come, be 
demanded in the interest of measures for beneficial change. 
That is about the only comfort which remains. Now that 
comfort existed, not in expectation, but in actual experience, 
under Mr. Wesley’s administration. Applied by a consci- 
entious man, according to his own sense of right, instead of 
by a corporation notoriously without conscience, and ruled 
by interest not by right, this standard of doctrine, because 
it was so wide, was the means of bringing out those wise 
and charitable adaptations which each instance of examina- 
tion admitted of; and a higher justice was thus done than 
any narrower regulations could have compassed. It would 
be easy to illustrate this by reference to Mr. Wesley’s deal- 
ing with individuals ; but a better illustration is contained 
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in the well-known facts; that matters of doctrine were, from 
time to time, freely debated in the Conferences over which 
he presided with autocratic sway ; and that in this most care- 
fully guarded department, errors were confessed and changes 
agreed upon in a manner quite distinctive of those ecclesi- 
astical associations. Surely the man is to be highly honoured, 
who, in so many instances, turned the authority which he 
claimed and exercised over others, to a more certain means 
of concession and a greater flexibility of good. 

It has already been intimated that Mr. Wesley was 
powerfully assisted by Mr. Fletcher, the vicar of Madeley, 
in the controversy with his Calvinistic antagonists. He 
wished Mr. Fletcher to succeed him in the government of 
the Methodist societies ; and, after the death of this coadjutor 
in 1785, a considerable change occurred in the relation of 
those societies to the Church of England. Measures for 
their establishment under a ministry to be supplied by the 
Conference were adopted, and a separate class of ministers 
was provided for, to whom special, though not at all well- 
defined powers were intended to be entrusted. A large 
portion of Mr. Wesley’s subsequent life was occupied with 
the differences of opinion to which this line of procedure gave 
rise ; and it is in the light cast upon it by the conduct which 
that procedure involved, that we have to contemplate the 
nature of his connection with the Church in which he was 
educated. With the Dissenting churches in the kingdom 
he had but little connection. He was always affected by 
some prejudice against Dissent as such; and this preju- 
dice was increased by the fact that the then existing Dissent 
was distinguished either for its strict Calvinisin or its doc- 
trinal laxity. Many members of his societies were professed 
Dissenters, and a considerable number of his preachers be- 
came Dissenting ministers ; but it was with the Church of 
England that he himself had chiefly todo. There is no doubt 
that he desired to remain in as close a union with it as 
possible, provided the objects of his own religious work were 
fulfilled. Whatever his conduct was, his feeling of attach- 
ment to the Church never seems to have wavered. He was 
in the habit, to the last, of strongly expressing that attach- 
ment, and earnestly exhorting his followers to avoid formal 
separation from the Establishment as it stood. But his prac- 
tice widely departed from his theory. Act after act was com- 
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mitted or sanctioned by him, which could not be reconciled 
with the ecclesiastical order of the institution of which he 
professed to continue a member ; and the Methodists gra- 
dually became as well-defined a community within their own 
lines, as the Church of England itself was. Attempts have 
been made to reason away the facts of this case, under the idea 
that no departure from Churchism was intended ; but the 
failure of such attempts is owing to the essential character of 
these facts having been missed. The Church interest was 
never with Mr. Wesley of paramount consideration. It was 
held subordinate to another and higher interest, and was un- 
flinchingly sacrificed whenever that higher interest demanded 
the sacrifice. No greater sacrifice was made than the reli- 
gious necessity for the time being seemed to require ; but, 
if that necessity had so determined, acts of wider separation 
than those which were committed, would have been as will- 
ingly performed as those were. Can any blame be justly 
attached to Mr. Wesley for the violations of Church order 
into which he was thus led? We may think some of his 
measures, such as the ordination, or consecration of certain 
preachers, to have been deficient in wisdom ; but we ought 
not, even in these instances, to consider him as acting 
beyond the right he possessed. If ever any one could justly 
occupy a position of authority in matters of ecclesiastical 
arrangement, he was entitled to it. Think of the provoca- 
tions to which he was exposed on the part of the Church. 
His people said to him: How can we attend the ministra- 
tions of men, immoral in their lives, who are continually 
preaching against us, and whose persecutions we have to 
eucounter day by day? That seems to have been the objec- 
tion to conformity which was chiefly urged. Almost every- 
thing of a negative character would have been borne. Ser- 
mons with no savour of the gospel in them, Parsons living 
without the exercise of pastoral care, were submitted to. 
But injury, insult, wickedness ; how were these to be borne ? 
Mr. Wesley was by these means driven into inconsistencies. 
Might he not have gloried in such inconsistencies? Was 
he to cast out of his heart that deep regard for the Church 
in which he had been bred, that caused it to stand before 
his imagination in an ideal beauty, which, though never 
realized, was always hoped for? Was he to refrain from 
discharging the duty to mankind which God had given him 
VOL. VIII. 2E 
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the means and opportunity of performing, by obedience to 
any outward rules of man’s appointment? He neither did 
the one nor the other; and he thus brought himself into 
circumstances under which his conduct did not always 
answer to his language. It is better that this charge against 
him should remain. It is a badge, and not a blot. 

A few clergymen co-operated with him from the com- 
mencement to the close of his labours. Some of them 
entered wholly into his plans. In reading his Journals we 
seldom, during a great number of years, meet with a record 
of his preaching in churches ; but as we approach toward 
the end, such records very frequently occur. In London, 
as elsewhere, he was sought for, as a popular preacher 
whose services were very valuable on charitable occasions. 
If it had been his ambition to do so, he might have con- 
nected himself, at this time, more closely with the Church, 
and obtained a share of its honours and emoluments. But 
he chose to remain among his own people. The path he 
had trod amid neglect and obloquy, he still trod amid 
smiles and commendations. There were those at the head 
of Church affairs who appreciated his labours at their due 
value in spite of their irregularity ; for there was a silent 
conviction generally entertained, that the Church had gained 
more by this irregularity than by its own normal methods 
of action. The indirect benefits were greater than the 
direct ones. Charles Wesley the younger was, on account 
of his musical talents, a great favourite with George III. 
After the King had lost his sight, he “was one day with 
his Majesty alone, when the venerable monarch said, ‘ Mr. 
Wesley, is there anybody in the room but you and me? 
‘No, your Majesty, was the reply. The King then said, 
‘It is my judgment, Mr. Wesley, that your uncle, and your 
father, and George Whitfield, and Lady Huntingdon, have 
done more to promote true religion in the country than all 
the dignified clergy put together.” * 

The foregoing anecdote naturally brings us to the conclu- 
sion of our survey. Nothing is more characteristic of the 
last days of Mr. Wesley’s life than the honour in which 
he was held. He was acknowledged to be the apostle of 
his age. The whole national scene was changed for him. 


* Jackson, Abridged Life of Charles Wesley, p. 397. 
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Some perceptible inroad into the territory of sin and error 
was seen by all to have been effected. Religion assumed a 
position in the land, which none could refuse to treat with 
respect. I can conceive no satisfaction deeper and nobler, 
than that which this despised and ill-treated man must 
have felt, in the closing years of his life, as he looked back 
upon what he had passed through, and around upon what 
he had effected. He lived to gather, in a great measure, the 
harvest he had sown; and the prophecy had been fulfilled 
to him: “The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

“T was now considering,” he said in 1785, “how strangely the 
grain of mustard-seed, planted about fifty years ago, has grown 
up. It has spread through all Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Isle of Wight and the Isle of Man; then to America, from the 
Leeward Islands, through the whole continent, into Canada and 
Newfoundland. And the societies in all these parts walk by one 
rule, knowing religion is holy tempers, and striving to worship 
God, not in form only, but likewise in spirit and in truth.”* 

In his case, “the evil bowed before the good, and the 
wicked at the gates of the righteous.” Where he had been 
maltreated by furious mobs, the people, as at Hull, con- 
veyed him to the town in a long procession ; or, as at Fal- 
mouth, crowded the streets to witness his entry.t When he 
preached, as in the market-place at Redruth, the congregation 
“not only filled all the windows, but sat on the tops of the 
houses."§ These scenes happened at the very end of his 
course, 

As he approached that end, he suffered some little dete- 
rioration in other than physical respects. He became more 
enthusiastic in his notions. There are instances of his en- 
couraging a belief in separate communion with the Persons 
of the Trinity.|| But, on the other hand, he became more 
liberal in his practice. One of the latest entries in his 
Journal relates to his granting the use of one of his chapels 
in Bristol to the Lewin’s-Mead congregation, and going 
himself to hear the minister preach. 


* Wesley's Works, Vol. IV. p. 298. 
+ Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley, Vol. III. p. 611. 
t Wesley’s Works, Vol. IV. p. 468. § Ibid. p. 398. 
|| Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley, Vol. III. pp. 600, 606. 
J Wesley's Works, Vol. IV. p. 494. 
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“Mr. Wesley was once asked by a lady, ‘Suppose you knew 
you were to die at twelve o'clock to-morrow night, how would 
you spend the intervening time? ‘How, madam?’ he replied ; 
‘why just as I intend to spend it now. I should preach this 
night at Gloucester, and again at five to-morrow morning. After 
that I should ride to Tewkesbury, preach in the afternoon, and 


meet the societies in the evening. I should then repair to friend 0 
Martin’s house, who expects to entertain me, converse and pray F 


with the family as usual, retire to my room at ten o'clock, com- 
mend myself to my Heavenly Father, lie down to rest and wake 
up in glory.”* 

It was in this spirit and after this manner that he actu- 
ally did die. The prayer of a hymn which he was con- 
stantly in the habit of using was fulfilled in him : 


ane Gee 2 ot teed oe 


“Q, that without a lingering groan, 
I may the welcome word receive ; 
My body with my charge lay down, 

And cease at once to work and live.” 

He died in 1791, being nearly eighty-eight years of age. 
He was appropriately buried at the back of the City-Road 
chapel—the Methodist Temple, that succeeded the Taber- 
nacle of the Foundry. At the first Conference after his 
death the following minute was passed : 

“Tt may be expected that the Conference should make some 
observations on the death of Mr. Wesley, but they find themselves 
utterly unable to express their ideas and feelings on this awful and 
affecting event. Their souls do truly mourn for their great loss ; 
and they trust they shall give the most substantial proofs of their 
veneration for the memory of their much-esteemed father and 
friend, by endeavouring, though with great humility and difii- 
dence, to follow and imitate him in doctrine, discipline and life.”+ 

The simplicity of this record is full of the deepest pathos. 
His truest epitaph is the sentence which he twice repeated 
with his dying lips: “THE BEST OF ALL Is, GOD IS WITH US.” 

JOHN GORDON. 


* Wakeley’s Anecdotes of the Wesleys, p. 163. 
+ Myles’s Chronological History, p. 149. 
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VI.—THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 
The Recovery of Jerusalem. London: Bentley. 1871. 


THE Palestine Exploration Fund is described on the back 
of each of the Quarterly Statements as “A Society for the 
accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, 
Topography, Geology and Physical Geography, Natural 
History, Manners and Customs, of the Holy Land, for Bi- 
blical Illustration.” After a feeling of momentary surprise 
that a “Fund” and a “Society” should be treated as synony- 
mous terms, our readers will be prepared to take an interest 
in a Society, or to contribute to a Fund, established with so 
important au object, if indeed they have not already done 
SO. 
“The original stimulus to the whole undertaking was 
supplied by the benevolent wish of Miss Burdett Coutts to 
ascertain the best means of bringing water to the thirsty 
city ;* and out of this have arisen a work and a literature 
so various as to include an Ordnance survey of Palestine 
and Jerusalem, and the Report of them by Engineer Officers,+ 
and various collections of Beetles, and a Report on them. t 
Investigations covering so wide a field require and deserve 
a great deal of money ; loose Quarterly Papers are not freely 
bought by the general public, and are apt to become mere 
litter in the studies of those who receive them gratis, in 
spite of the undoubted value of a portion of their contents. 
Hence there has arisen a need of devising “ some means of 
summing up and popularizing the main results obtained.” 
The volume in question is the means, and to this more 
peaceful crusade and its record is applied the whole war- 
like watchword, “The Recovery of Jerusalem.” Were we to 
judge this simply as a larger “Quarterly Statement,” there 
would be little to say ; we should wait patiently till more 
was given; but taken as a book, it is disappointing and 
unsatisfactory ; it is still more so as a statement of re- 
sults, if by “results” are meant any real light shed on 
the Bible and the early history of Christianity. What the 
public would have been thankful for is a digest of all that 

* Introduction, p. xvi. + Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 3 
} Quarterly Statement, No. IV 
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has been done in all departments, declaring what has been 
settled positively or negatively, rather than the reports and 
letters, some of which are also printed in the “Statements,” 
which are, after all, only the raw material of a book. Such, 
we take it, was the plan of those who arranged the publica- 
tion of a volume. “It had been originally intended that 
it should be edited by the Honorary Officers of the Fund, 
but the pressure of other labours threw this duty on one 
of the Treasurers,”* who is not of course to he held respon- 
sible for the shortcomings of a work not in the first place 
arranged by himself. Then as to the contributors: “It is 
due to Captain Warren to state that his interesting and 
valuable narrative has been drawn up under heavy pressure, 
owing to shortness of time and ill-health.”+ “TIll-health 
has prevented Mr. Deutsch from contributing an essay on 
the Moabite Stone, as had been originally contemplated.”+ 
Mr. Greville Chester and Mr. Phené Spiers have prepared 
their “valuable contributions” “at very short notice.” The 
Count de Vogiié had not finished, and has not been able to 
revise his paper.§ All these were reasons for delay ; there 
is no excuse sufficient for the book as it is given to us, 
unless the need of money be one, and money no doubt it 
will bring. The title is taking, and the volume will sell 
but not live. The Dean of Westminster has evidently felt 
the difficulties of his sponsorship. He has next to nothing 
to say; it need scarcely be said that the little is said grace- 
fully. But in his summary of what the book will be found 
to contain, he gives ample ground for wishing there had 
been alonger pause. “The course of the ancient walls still 
remains unsolved ;” “the controversy respecting the Temple 
Area is still sub judice.” The papers printed make us wish 
this still more strongly. 

Captain Warren’s part in the Jerusalem excavations 
seems to have been extremely well done ; and his account 
would probably be full of detailed interest to all with re- 
quisite scientific knowledge to enable them to realize his 
difficulties. Besides the usual stubbornness and stupidity 
of the Easterns with whom he had to deal, there were 
serious and peculiar mechanical hindrances to his work. 
We Franks are perhaps not quite tolerant enough of Eastern 


* Editor's Preface, p. viii. + P. vi. 


+ Ibid, § P. vii. 
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obstinacy, and ought to try and imagine what the feel- 
ings of his Grace the Archbishop of York would be if 
a deputation of Jews asked leave to examine and tunnel 
under the walls of his Minster fora treasure they had reason 
to believe was buried there by Isaac of York, before we 
wonder at the opposition, active an | passive, to our mining 
operations. The physical or meclianical difficulties arose 
in part from the nature of the soil. “We were working,” 
says Captain Warren, “in the debris of ancient cities, where 
the shingle is found to run like water, and the great masses 
of cut stone will crunch up a mining case in a trice.” * 
“To shew how difficult it (the shingle) was to work in, I 
may state that we tapped an old tank, with a hole not 
twelve inches square, and yet the shingle flowed out of this 
for several days, until the tank was nearly empty (we were 
of course carrying it off from below the fall), and as it was 
flowing, it came so fast that it resembled more a cataract 
of water than of stone.”+ 

But this, after all, is what children call “ clean dirt,”—is 
scarcely more perilous and far more easy to undergo than 
the hindrances under which Captain Warren explored a 
drain under the Convent of the Sisters of Sion. “I looked 
into this passage, and found it to open out to a width of 
four feet, and to be full of sewage five feet deep. . .. Seeing 
how desirable it would be to trace out this passage, I ob- 
tained three old doors, and went down there to-day with 
Sergeant Birtles ; we laid them down on the surface of the 
sewage, and advanced by lifting up the hindermost and 
throwing it in front of us....In some places, the sewage was 
exceedingly moist and very offensive, and it was difficult 
to keep our balance while getting up the doors after they 
had sunk in the mud... Everything had become so slippery 
that we had to exercise great caution in lowering ourselves 
down, lest an unlucky false step might cause a header into 
the murky liquid."* And the result of all this wading 
and groping is the discovery, interesting indeed, that the 
old walls of Jerusalem are of enormous height, but next 
to nothing of real value to biblical students. A secret 
passage is found, “but it does not appear that its construc- 
tion is of so ancient a date as the time of David or even of 
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Herod.”* Such discoveries as are made are of walls “built 
by the Crusaders,” “gateway of early construction,” whose 
“style is Roman,” and so on; interesting, but not more 
so than archeological diggings anywhere else, which are 
done without “so great cry and so little wool.” In fact, 
what Captain Warren says of his excavations at Muristan 
is true of the whole—“The general result was unsatisfac- 
tory.”"+ 

It is to be regretted that the excavations were not always 
conducted with perfect fairness, and that forbidden ground 
was approached by a dodge which Englishmen would cer- 
tainly resent if the same things were done to them. Captain 
Warren says : 

“‘ After we were driven away from the Sanctuary wall... . I 
sunk a shaft thirty-seven feet to south of south-east angle, and 
to this no objection could be made, as it was just without the 
line given to me. My object was to sink down, and then drive 
into the Sanctuary wall, and run along it. At that time our 
powers of mining were quite unknown. . . . My object was to get 
up to the wall, have published the results, get copies sent to the 
Porte, then to come nearer to the wall and sink a shaft; and 
when ordered away to resist passively, asserting that we had 
already been working alongside the wall from underneath, that 
the matter was published, known to the world and to the Porte, 
and that it was now an established custom, for custom is almost 
a law in this part of Turkey.” 

Whatever engineering skill and perseverance could effect 
was done, nor was there want of religious zeal. Captain 
Warren seems to have been sincerely anxious to identify, 
where possible, places mentioned in the sacred narrative. 
And he has a very remarkable view of the arrangements 
made by God in order that the Temple might stand where, 
according to him, it actually was placed, against which 
situation we have nothing to say. He fixes the site, and 
then disposes of a possible objection. “It certainly may 
be said that the site was not selected for a fortress, and 
that its position depended on that of the threshing-floor of 
Araunah ; but it seems reasonable to suppose that Divine 
Providence would have caused the threshing-floor to have 
been placed in such a position as would have been after- 


- + 2. 251. + P. 287. 
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wards favourable to the dominance of the Temple”!* We 
wonder if people would take such views of God's dealings 
if they called Him by His Name, instead of disguising Him 
under such periphrastic terms as Divine Providence. 
Captain Warren's narrative fills the larger portion of the 
book, as it has already in our notice. We pass to Captain 
Wilson’s paper on the Sea of Galilee. It is easy to under- 
stand that there is no region so likely to foster a feeling of 
devout sentiment as the shores and hill-sides on which so 
large a part of the life of Jesus was spent. How much such 
devout sentiment conduces to or detracts from a robust reli- 
gion may be doubted, but it will be more encouraged by 
Galilee than even by the great city where he was crucified. 
The reason is not far to seek. Every sacred site in Jerusa- 
lem is obviously up to this time a mere matter of legend, 
and probably nothing but a second and truer invention of 
the Cross, no person save a second St. Helena, could fix any 
single locality. Moreover, each is identified with some one 
of rival religions, if it is not the very battle-ground of more 
than one. Unholy strife has denuded the places of much 
of their ancient sanctity. But at Galilee the traveller is less 
tied to legend, and the scenes appear, to judge from what 
travellers tell us, full of the influence of those early days of 
Jesus’ life which inspire M. Renan’s idyl. To endeavour 
to identify Capernaum or Magdala or Chorazin, may cer- 
tainly give a point to a traveller’s wanderings, and the result 
may be interesting, even if it does not affect biblical criti- 
cism one way or the other. But legitimate identification 
will surely stop short of endeavouring to bolster up a twelfth- 
century legend of the Mount on which the Sermon was deli- 
vered,—of claiming “a level grassy spot” as the scene of 
the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, and “a steep, 
even slope as the ‘steep place’ down which the herd of 
swine ran violently into the sea and so were choked.” Cap- 
tain Wilson enters into this point somewhat fully, because 
“even such a carefully compiled work as the Dictionary of 
the Bible has made the extraordinary blunder of placing the 
scene of the miracle at Gadara, now Um Keis, a place 
from which the swine would have had a hard gallop of two 
hours before reaching the lake." Now if Um Keis is 
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Gadara, the “extraordinary blunder” is made also in the of 
Gospels according to Luke and John, and we are constrained sti 
to admit fully the truth of the Dean of Westminster's asser- of 
} tion, “ There is another point on which it has been extremely le 
difficult to arrive at any fixed conclusion—the scene of the m 
demoniacs and the swine.” * st 
It is still more difficult to believe that the Dean is speak- eC 
ing seriously. Are we to suppose that he believes that two p 
thousand devils entered into two thousand swine, or even ot 
that a certain number of devils entered into the leading P 
swine—in fact, that the whole affair is literally true as nar- t] 
rated in either of the narratives? If so, the slight element tl 
of wonder which is added by the “ hard gallop of two hours” 0 
is scarcely worth mentioning; but all that is involved in t 
such belief should be carefully weighed. If the story be 1 
not literally true, then, whatever be its ideological worth, it V 
is in part or wholly mythical, and it is clearly absurd to try 
and identify a place at which occurred that which, as told ‘ 
us, never did occur. We cannot hope to discover the basis, ( 
if any, of historic truth from the physical features of this or 
that spot in Palestine. The same argument will apply with 
equal force to several other sites of miraculous transactions. 1 
Lieut. Anderson’s unassuming paper on the Survey of 
Palestine has real literary merit, is extremely clear and 


interesting, and, short as it is, throws some light on the 
Bible. He describes the sort of pit which is evidently 
intended in Genesis as that in which Joseph was im- 
prisoned, and makes us see, to mention only two points, 
the operations of a band of locusts and the aspect of a com- 
pany of lepers. 

But when he or any other traveller attempts to find any 
proof of the truth of Scripture narrative in the fact that the 
physical appearance of the locality agrees with the written 
text, they overlook the objection that it is quite as possible, 
or in some cases far more probable, that the story attached 
itself to a locality previously well known. All would smile 
at any attempt to argue for the truth of Sir Thomas Mal- 
lory’s Morte d’Arthur, because the Vale of Avalon (or Glas- 
tonbury) or Caerleon or Usk may still possibly be identified 
with well-known spots; but to suppose that the history 
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of Abraham or the account of the giving of the Law is 
strengthened by the discovery of the position of Bethel or 
of the true Sinai, is a specimen of precisely the same fal- 
lacy. Mr. Holland keeps within the bounds of fair argu- 
ment when he says that the Ordnance survey of the penin- 
sula of Sinai has firmly established “that the physical 
conditions of the country are such as to render it quite 
possible that the events recorded in the book of Exodus 
occurred there ;” but there is a general tacit assumption in 
alestinian tourists, and sometimes a positive assertion, that 
the proof goes far beyond this. But when off their guard, 
the same tourists often shew us how the legend has grown 
out of or attached itself to the physical aspects of the coun- 
try. Captain Warren gives, in one of the Quarterly State- 
ments, an account of a “ Visit to the Dead Sea,” and in it 
we find the following passage : 

“We passed on by the curious hill of salt, and exclaimed, 
‘Lot’s wife,’ a very large pillar of salt, something like the figure 
out of a Noah’s ark...../ As we were moving campwards and were 
talking of ‘ Lot’s wife,’ the attention of all three was suddenly 
attracted. We saw before us among the pinnacles of salt a gigan- 
tic Lot, with a daughter on each arm, hurrying off in a south- 
westerly direction, their bodies bent forward as though they were 
in great haste, and their flowing garments trailing behind.” * 

Of the Moabite Stone, the one important discovery 
which has been made in Palestine, we shall say next to 
nothing. Various letters in the 7imes have told us nearly 
all there is yet to know, and Mr. Deutsch, of all men most 
competent to tell us more and sum up the gains to science, 
advises “the learned and the public at large to hold sheir 
hand for a brief space yet,” because “so long as there is any 
hope of the recovery of one single scrap of material” (of the 
broken stone), “so long must the final investigations remain 
in abeyance.” We trust that, when the time shall seem to 
him suitable, Mr. Deutsch will give the world his views 
on the whole subject. 

The result of our examination of the book, as our readers 
will perceive from the above summary, is disappointing. 
The Palestine Exploration is a meritorious and interesting 
work, even if it be not all that its promoters claim for it. 


* Quarterly Statement, No. IV. pp. 149, 150. 
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It is possible that it might lose in funds if it were absolutely 
cleared from cant, and this is therefore a conclusion scarce 
to be expected, however devoutly to be wished. But we 
may venture to express the hope that any companion volume 
to the present may be more worthy of the literary fame 
of many of the distinguished names connected with the 
Society. It is grievous in the trade of letters, as in all 
other trades, when work is “scamped” for the sake of gain, 
even when such gain is urgently needed. 


C. KEGAN PAUL. 


VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

An Examination of Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures on 
the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By 
A Clergyman of the Church of England. London: 
Triibner. 187). 

The Bible and Popular Theology: a Re-statement of Truths 


and Principles, with special refe rence to recent Works of 


Dr. Liddon, Lord Hatherley, the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, and others. By G. Vance Smith, B.A., Ph.D. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1871. 


A “Clergyman of the Church of England” has given us 
a most clear and conclusive refutation of Dr. Liddon’s thesis, 
that the dogma of the Deity of Christ is supported by the 
teaching of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. The Cler- 
gyman’s trenchant logic plays sad havoc with the Canon’s 
special-pleading and rhetorical embellishments ; and should 
the neat little book we are noticing come (as we trust it will) 
into close comparison with its more portly rival on the 
study table of many a thoughtful ecclesiastic, we feel no 
doubt that, in some cases at least, the bulky volume will be 
replaced upon the shelf with serious misgivings as to its 
argumentative value, and the muttered anathema, péya Bs 
Nov péya caxév. But, from an outsider’s point of view, it 
really does seem cruel, that no sooner has the eloquent 
defender of orthodoxy elaborately compounded a well- 
sugared anodyne, which was to quiet for all time the 
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uneasy questionings and bitter sceptical pangs to which 
the clerical mind is constitutionally subject, than a hum- 
bler member of the same household of faith, instead of 
thankfully swallowing the dose, deliberately sets to work 
to analyze the Doctor’s patent medicine, and points out that 
it is to a large extent composed of those well-known but 
noxious drugs, called baseless assumptions, which can only 
lull the present anguish at the cost of undermining and 
poisoning the whole intellectual life. We doubted, ac- 
cordingly, at first, whether the author was a_bondé-fide 
member of the Anglican Church ; but after a further read- 
ing of his book, these doubts have grown weaker: though 
what business he has there is best known to himself, for to 
us he is one of the most mysterious of theological nonde- 
scripts. He has certainly attacked most successfully Dr. 
Liddon’s position, that the Bible teaches the Deity of Jesus, 
and his book may well rank with the best Unitarian trea- 
tises on this subject. But does our author himself disbe- 
lieve the doctrine of the Deity of Christ? That is not so 
clear. His view appears to be, that though the Bible alone 
does not afford an adequate basis for the dogma, yet that it 
has been left to “a revealing Church, to whose guardianship 
Christian doctrine has for all time been coimmitted,” to 
develop this and kindred germs contained in the Scriptures. 
We may be wrong in supposing that he is here expressing 
his own opinion ; but there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that he believes the Protestant basis of the English Church 
to be radically illogical and unsound: she must either 
resign her favourite dogmas, or else cease to pretend 
that these dogmas rest upon a Biblical foundation. The 
author thus confirms what has long been evident to reflective 
minds, that there is no self-consistent wa media between 
Roman Catholicism, which rests religious truth upon the 
ever-present external authority of a Church, and that Uni- 
tarianism, synonymous with Christian Theism, which rests 
it upon the ever-present internal authority of the Holy 
Spirit inspiring the reason, the conscience and the affec- 
tions of each individual soul. With which of these parties 
our clear-headed “Clergyman of the Church of England” 
will throw in his lot seems somewhat dubious ; but he can 
hardly remain long in a house which he himself has so 
clearly shewn to be built upon the sand. 
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Curiously enough, the volume we have just noticed stands 
in quite a fraternal relation to a book of like ability and 
scholarship from the pen of Dr. Vance Smith, the worthy 
representative of the Unitarians upon the Biblical Revision 
Committee. Dr. Smith’s work has a wider scope than that 
embraced by Canon Liddon’s Lectures, and fully discusses 
some topics only incidentally .ouched upon in the latter 
work. The main purpose of the author evidently is to 
modify and strengthen the Unitarian lines of defence, with 
special reference to recent attacks upon them by Dr. 
Liddon, Lord Hatherley, Dr. Thomson and others. The 
volume in question exhibits in a marked degree Dr. Smith's 
excellences of thought and style. Transparent but not 
shallow, learned but not pedantic, with now and then a 
charming touch of quiet humour or good-natured sarcasm, 
it bears upon every page the traces of a scholarly and well- 
trained mind, and of a truly catholic spirit calmly reposing 
on those eternal verities whose foundations lie too deep to 
be disturbed by any questions of Biblical criticism. Unlike 
many of his predecessors who have laboured in the same 
field, Dr. Smith regards textual arguments as of much 
interest, but by no means as involving the fate of grand 
spiritual truths. Earlier Unitarians, holding with more or 
less tenacity to the Protestant notion that the Bible, and 
not the spiritual nature of man, is the final court of appeal 
on matters theological, naturally waxed very warm in the 
war of texts, and were, we think, in the heat of controversy 
sometimes guilty of their opponents’ error of twisting Scrip- 
ture to suit their own doctrinal requirements. Dr. Smith 
has attained to a point of vision whence he can tranquilly 
review this textual strife with the critical eye of an accom- 
plished scholar, combined with the spiritual insight of a 
kindly and religious soul. Reverently and affectionately does 
he speak of the Scriptures, for he has studied them alike 
critically and lovingly, and he knows too well their intrinsic 
excellence to be tempted to make unreal and extravagant 
claims on their behalf. He points out clearly the develop- 
ment of theological knowledge, as prophetic vision increases, 
and enlarged intellectual culture gives higher modes of ex- 
pression to devout feeling ; but he sets no rigid limit to the 
unfolding of divine truth, nor does he shrink from severing 
what he feels to be extraneous and erroneous from what is 
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essential and eternal in the teachings of those whom he 
reveres and loves the most. In dealing with the Logos doc- 
trine of the Fourth Gospel, and with the sacrificial phrase- 
ology employed by Paul, Dr. Smith describes clearly, and we 
think with no little originality of thought, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the age, and the speculative tendencies which 
favoured the formation of these views; and without com- 
mitting himself to the acceptance of them, he shews that 
they embodied, though in an imperfect and partial way, 
truths which are of universal significance. We think, how- 
ever, that the value of the book would have been somewhat 
enhanced to the liberal inquirer, if the author had pointed 
out more explicitly than he has done, that it is these vague 
expressions in Paul and John which furnish the nucleus 
round which the Nicene doctrines gradually gathered ; so 
that in tracing Trinitarian error to its sources, we must 
not be satisfied with following back the stream through the 
earlier fathers, but must seek the fountain-head within 
the limits of the Canonical Scriptures. This, however, is 
work for some future student. Meanwhile, we heartily re- 

commend Dr. Smith’s book to those who wish to form a 

true estimate of the Biblical writings, and who are prepared 

to follow the guidance of a judicious and impartial scholar, 
rather than to give heed to the one-sided pleading of the 
professional advocate, or the indiscriminate eulogies of the 
impassioned devotee. 

CHARLES B. Upron. 

Reasons for returning to the Church of England. London: 
Strahan and Co. 1871. 

The Contemporary Review, May, 1871. Article on “ The 
Yoke of the Articles and Prayer Book.” By the Rev. J. M. 
Capes. 

Freedom in the Church of England: Six Sermons suggested 
by the Voysey Judgment, &c. By the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke. London: King. 1871. 

Letter from the Dean of Westminster to a Friend. Published 

in the “Guardian” Newspaper, May 3, 1871. 


The public attention, at this moment of ecclesiastical 
crisis, is much more concentrated upon the High-church 
than upon the Broad-church phase of the embroglio. Mr. 
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Voysey has been deprived, and there, for the most part, is 

the end of the matter; but what will be the result of the 
Purchas Judgment, which the Queen has at last accepted 
and confirmed,—whether the Bishops will enforce the law, 
whether Evangelical Deans will wear copes, whether An- 
glican incumbents will suffer the spoiling of their goods 
sooner than consecrate at the north end,—everybody is 
waiting to know; and meanwhile there is no lack of swell- 
ing words, which may or may not mean much. Still it is 
felt on all sides that the heat of this controversy will not 
be reached until the decision in Mr. Bennet’s case is given: 
in comparison with the question as to whether the doctrine 
of the Real Presence can be lawfully held in the Church of 
England, all matters of vestment and ritual, whatever their 
weight of symbolic meaning, sink into comparative insigni- 
ficance. But while we wait for the development of the 
drama on this side, it may be worth while to notice one or 
two utterances which have either been called forth by the 
Voysey Judgment or stand in an obvious connection with 
it. They have, we venture to think, little real importance ; 
for the irresistible logic of events is every day diminishing 
the influence of the liberal clergy and discrediting their 
theory of comprehension ; but they have an interest of their 
own as records of a phase of intellectual and moral convic- 
tion which, soon to pass away, will greatly excite the 
wonder of some not distant generation. 

The first book on our list, “ Reasons for returning to the 
Church of England,” is, though published anonymously, 
known to be the work of the Rev. J. M. Capes, a gentleman 
who, having embraced Roman Catholicism twenty-five years 
ago, remained in that communion (if we combine his dates 
rightly) thirteen years, and then, after twelve years of eccle- 
siastical isolation, has just re-eutered the Church of England 
under the friendly auspices of Mr. Stopford Brooke. His 
book, the work of a cultivated and thoughtful mind, may 
very likely add much to the scanty knowledge of the Ca- 
tholic Church possessed by ordinary Protestant readers. 
He tells us first how, proceeding on the assumption that 
there must somewhere be an infallible interpreter of reve- 
lation, he was led to the almost inevitable conclusion that 
that interpreter is the Church of Rome ; and that then, after 
some years, finding reason to abandon his assumption, all 
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the superstructure of belief which he had erected upon it 
fell hopelessly to the ground. He states his argument both 
for and against Rome with perfect fairness and great insight ; 
but, with an anonymous critic in the Dublin Review, we are 
disposed to believe that in the truest sense of the words he 
never was a Catholic at all, or at least that, like Mr. Ffoulkes, 
he had not so far divested his mind of the clothing of Pro- 
testant ideas, as to be thoroughly comfortable in the atmo- 
sphere of his new home. All this part of his book, however, 
is instructive and suggestive ; the unsatisfactory part begins 
when he endeavours to explain why he abandoned the con- 
dition of solitary independence, in which he remained for 
twelve years, to re-enter upon ministerial work in the Church 
of England. The publication of the dogma of Papal Infal- 
libility locked and barred the door by which he might pos- 
sibly (so he seems to wish his readers to infer) have found 
his way back to Rome; while, on the other hand, recent 
legal events have broadened and liberalized the English 
Church ; though how these two forces, apparently working 
in opposite directions, can have combined to produce one 
result, is a curious problem in moral mechanics. And Mr. 
Capes looks upon the Church of England, though “a vast 
anomaly,” as “a working institution on an immense scale.” 
No one would be fool enough to set it up; but there it is, 
and it answers. “Solvitur ambulando.” “To myself then,” 
he continues,* “the practical] question arises, whether, now 
that Rome has pledged herself to a propagation of that 
most demoralizing system of morals and devotion which is 
known as Ultramontanism, it is not well that I should give 
such little support as I can offer, for what remains to me 
of life, to an institution which seems the most powerful 
body in Christian England for the propagation of the ele- 
mentary principles of Christianity.” So Mr. Capes returns, 
a late prodigal, to the mother whom in his youth he left for 
the meretricious attractions of Rome. 

Whether the statement of reasons made in this little book 
was felt to be unsatisfactory by Mr. Capes himself or by 
his friends, we cannot say; but he has given it a sup- 
plement in a very remarkable paper in the Contemporary 
Review of May Ist, entitled, “The Yoke of the Articles 
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and Prayer Book.” The current theories of subscription, he 
says, are unsatisfactory ; he will attempt to furnish a better. 
So he proceeds to point out in the plainest, we had almost 
said the most sarcastic language, how the Order of Baptism 
pledges the priest who uses it, in the clearest and closest 
way, to a belief in baptismal regeneration ; and how, never- 
theless, it was ruled in the Gorham case that Evangelical 
clergymen, to whom regeneration is only and always a spi- 
ritual process, might lawfully use it. So, drawing from this 
fact the conclusion that formularies, however precise in their 
terms, may legally be held to mean the very opposite of what 
they seem to mean, he proceeds to the cases of the Order for 
the Visitation of the Sick, of the Ordination Service, and of 
the Athanasian Creed, shewing that large sections of the 
clergy do not accept their doctrinal statements, and that in 
the last-named case it is impossible to draw a reasonable 
distinction between the words “person” and “substance,” 
especially if their original be considered in connection with 
their present signification. Nothing then is left but to con- 
sider the Articles as Articles of peace. The clergyman* 
“must embrace the one intelligible theory that there is a 
distinction to be recognized between holding and publishing 
his own peculiar personal tenets.” “When he subscribes, 
therefore, he undertakes not to impugn the manifest mean- 
ing of the Articles and Services where he believes that 
meaning to be really manifest ; and in undertaking to use 
the Services in public worship, he accepts them as the 
existing formularies of the {nstitution in which he minis- 
ters, and not as necessarily implying his own individual 
acquiescence in all the doctrines which they assert or imply.” 
Mr. Capes goes on, not unnaturally, to say: “I am aware 
that this last admission is very distasteful to many minds. 
Nor do I pretend that it can be otherwise than disagreeable 
to a seriously thinking person to use words against whose 
obvious meaning his whole nature rebels.” “It is not a 
pleasant process, even as a mouth-piece, to have to utter 
forms of prayer which one thinks embody unsound doctrine, 
and to which one is all the while giving a non-natural 
sense.” Still it is necessary ; the very idea of public wor- 
ship implies such concessions on the part of individuals as 
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these. “If any clergyman is supposed to be uttering his 
own views every time he reads prayers, the whole edifice of 
the Church must tumble to the ground.” Nor is even this 
the whole. “ By the act of subscription a clergyman only 
binds himself to abstain from certain modes of impugning 
the doctrine of the formularies. He is not compelled alto- 
gether to hold his tongue whenever he dissents from the 
doctrine. Still it would surely be a scandal if he went out 
of his way to attack any dogma from which he inwardly 
dissents.” “He ought to teach his own views without 
drawing any attention to their inconsistency with the ap- 
pointed Offices of the Church.” And the conclusion of the 
whole matter is: “If it is urged that such a method of 
proceeding is not open and straightforward, I reply that it 
is as much so as circumstances will allow.” * 

We sincerely thank Mr. Capes for putting the matter in 
this clear, naked, cynical way. His thoughts are only the 
thoughts of hundreds more, who rarely formulate their con- 
victions as distinctly and logically as he has done. “To be 
as open and straightforward as circumstances will allow,” is 
a maxim by which establishments have been kept up and 
abuses sustained ever since Christianity was first organized ; 
but we have never before heard it from the lips of those 
who would reform the Church, and somehow we cannot 
translate it into the German of Luther, much less express 
it in the Greek of Paul. Were we afflicted with the Jesuito- 
phobia which seems only to attack Evangelical minds, we 
might suggest that Mr. Capes yet hides the Ignatian garb 
beneath his “decent surplice,” and, like the U. P. Church, 
according to Mr. Disraeli’s audacious theory, he is an instru- 
ment in the hands of Rome for the division and destruction 
of Protestantism. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Sermons on the Voysey Judgment, 
though apparently hasty, and deficient in form and symme- 
try, stand on a very different moral level. In a discourse 
which, though printed at the beginning, was preached at 
the end of the series, he develops his theory of the Church, 
which he thinks ought, for the sake of life and motion and 
sincerity, to hold all forms of religious belief consistent with 
the reception of a few cardinal doctrines, the matter of 
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which, though not the form, is defined in the Articles and 
Creeds. How far this is the true ideal of a National Church 
is one question ; how far it corresponds to the facts of the 
Church of England, quite another. We have certainly been 
under the impression that the term, “a few cardinal doc- 
trines,”* would very insufficiently describe the somewhat 
elaborate system of faith drawn up by the Reformers ; and 
though the Articles contain loop-holes, which we believe to 
have been for the most part unintentionally left, we thought 
that in the main they were remarkable for their strict defi- 
nition of the form as well as of the matter of doctrine. Mr. 
Brooke, however, thinks differently ; and after a strong 
adjuration to the laity—part attack, part appeal (for he has 
made the remarkable discovery that “there is no body of 
men more united than the body of English clergy,’+ and 
that the blame of present acrimony in controversy rests 
chiefly with “the religious laity”t)—he goes on in five 
sermons, on the Atonement, Original Sin, and Freedom of 
siblical Criticism, to defend his personal position in regard 
to the Voysey Judgment. Here we shall not follow him. 
He has done a wise and an honest thing in thus speaking 
out upon these agitated topies to his own hearers. “To 
some,” he says in his Preface, “these Sermons will seem 
too orthodox, to others the contrary ; but I trust that all 
will recognize in them my sincere adherence to the great 
doctrines of the Divinity of Christ, of the necessity of a 
revelation and an Atonement for sin.” Mr. Brooke will 
probably continue to enjoy the honour of being a mark for 
the pious shafts of the Record, but his heresy must be much 
more pronounced than it is before he can attain the addi- 
tiona! distinction of a prosecution. 

To this list we add a Letter, addressed by Dean Stanley 
to some friend, and subsequently published in the Guardian. 
He had been asked, “what he considered to be the effect 
of the late Judgment in the case of Mr. Voysey on the 
position of the clergy who do agree more or less with any 
of the positions which that Judgment appears to con- 
demn.” The answer is, “The Judgments of the Privy Coun- 
cil, in the case alike of Mr. Voysey and Mr. Purchas, do 
but bring to light contradictions which existed already.” 
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If the Articles and the Rubrics were strictly enforced, who 
could remain in the Church? “They are not enforced, be- 
cause there is a general atmospliere of common sense and 
common charity in which we have hitherto lived, and which 
forbids their general application.” So the law of the Church 
is really the same after, as it was before, these Judgments ; 
and no one who has been comfortable in the ministry 
hitherto need distress himself now, until he is disturbed by 
lawful authority. “The Bishops, ifinvoked, have no other 
option but so to enforce the Judgments. But the position 
of the clergy themselves remains the same as it was before, 
until such Judgment is enforced ; and then, as in all cases 
of the unexpected revival of a law (whether civil or eccle- 
siastical) supposed to be quiescent, they have no option but 
to obey, or to procure the alteration of the law. Common 
sense and public duty, as Lord Statford said, warn us, ‘ not 
to rattle up these sleeping lions.’ When they are ‘rattled 
up, it is equally our wisdom and our duty to confine their 
ravages within the smallest possible limits.” 

So the Broad-church clergy are in this happy position 
towards the National Church and the law of the land: if 
any heretic, of any complexion, is tried and acquitted, it 
broadens the basis of the Church ; and, strangely enough, 
if he is condemned, it does not “ materially alter the general 
position of the English clergy.” It is impossible to get a 
verdict against them. Dr. Williams’ acquittal does them 
good, and Mr. Voysey’s deprivation, no harm. The one thing 
it is impossible to touch is their contented conformity. 

CHARLES BEARD. 
Memoir of the Re v. Thomas Madye, late Minist é of Esse Lv 
Street Chapel, London. By the Rev. William James. 
London: Longmans. 1871. 


Mr. James’ affectionate and judicious Memoir of Mr. 
Madge will be read with great pleasure by all who ever 
had the happiness of being acquainted with its subject, 
either as a preacher or a friend. To other readers it makes 
comparatively little appeal ; for Mr. Madge’s life was un- 
eventful, nor did he ever put forward any claim to be con- 
sidered a leader of religious thought. Just now, however, 
when we are so constantly being told that the abolition 
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of patronage in the Church must lead to relations be- 
tween minister and people which inevitably degrade the one 
and demoralize the other, it may be instructive to those 
whose ideas of Nonconformist religious life are chiefly de- 
rived from the caricature pictures of modern novelists, to 
see how full of true peace and dignity the existence of a 
Dissenting minister can be ; how the very play and freedom 
of relations between the teacher and the taught, understood 
and used by fine natures on either side, may issue in the 
warmest affection and the most delicate respect ; how it is 
possible for a man to be the elect of his congregation, with- 
out in the least ceasing to be the eager apostle of truth and 
the devoted servant of the church. The connection between 
minister and people has in it something of the nature of 
wedlock: marriages of convenience, where, as in France, the 
parties are brought together chiefly at the will of parents 
or friends, may under favourable circumstances settle down 
into a relation both useful and comfortable; but to produce 
the highest results possible to the union of two lives, there 
must be free choice and mutual attraction. 

The events of Mr. Madge’s life are soon told. He was 
born at Plymouth in 1786; and losing his father when 
quite young, was adopted by a relative, a surgeon, at 
Crediton, who designed him for his assistant and successor. 
The boy was educated at the Crediton Grammar School, 
where he greatly distinguished himself. Circumstances, 
which need not here be detailed, directed his inclinations 
to the ministry among the English Presbyterians, who were 
then beginning to pass from Arian to Unitarian opinions ; 
and his kind and liberal guardian, though himself a Church- 
man, interposed no hindrance in his way. Mr. Madge at 
first studied under the Rev. Timothy Kenrick, of Exeter, 
who presided over an Academy in which young men were 
educated for the ministry ; and then, upon the death of his 
tutor, transferred himself to Manchester College, York, 
which had then just begun to enjoy the benefit of Mr. Well- 
beloved’s superintendence. Here he remained for four years, 
accepting at the end of his course an invitation to Bury St. 
Edmunds, whither he went at the beginning of the year 
1810. His promise as a preacher was already so marked, 
that he was not allowed to remain long at Bury ; in 1812, 
he was chosen minister of the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, 
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a situation which he retained for thirteen years. In 1825, 
he removed to London, to fill the office of assistant and 
colleague to Mr. Belsham, in the well-known chapel in 
Essex Street, Strand, so closely and honourably associated 
with the name of its founder, the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey. 
Owing to rapidly increasing infirmity, Mr. Belsham did not 
often officiate after Mr. Madge’s settlement in London ; and 
in 1829, the latter became in form, what he had before been 
in fact, sole minister of the place. For thirty years more 
he continued to preach, with undiminished honour and 
usefulness; and even after his retirement in 1859, was 
often seen in the pulpit of his successor. From this time 
till his death in 1870, his life was very peaceful and bright. 
His domestic relations, though he had overlived much 
trouble, were of the happiest ; his interest in all that had 
ever occupied his mind or warmed his heart was undimin- 
ished ; he was held in universal] affection and respect ; and 
the progress of bodily decay was slow and painless. An 
honourable and useful life was followed by a gentle decline 
and a quiet death. 

If this outline be filled up with the usual incidents in 
the life of a successful preacher, who is also not without 
literary activity, Mr. Madge’s story will have been told. 
But it will still be little more than an outline; and it is 
hard to sum up in few words the personal impression which 
has been revived by Mr. James’ appreciative Memoir. Mr. 
Madge was a thinker and a preacher belonging to a school 
which is now beginning to be thought old; that is to say, 
he naturally threw his exhortations into forms that were 
suggested by the ideas and controversies of a past genera- 
tion. He laid great stress upon the external evidences in 
favour of religion and Christianity ; he was a firm believer, 
not only in the reality, but in the argumentative force of 
miracles ; and his last literary effort was a short paper on 
the Design-argument, which he contributed to the pages of 
this Review. So his preaching had not the subjective tone 
of these latter days; it was chiefly concerned with broad 
principles of action, general views of Christian doctrine 
and morality. His sermons were written in clear, nervous 
English, not without due rhetorical ornament and ampli- 
fication ; and delivered in a voice whose charm still lingers 
in every ear upon which it fell. But the essential force ot 
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his eloquence lay in his intense earnestness. Whatever he 
said, he thoroughly believed and felt; about that, there 
could be no mistake. It was likely enough that, though 
never wanting in courtesy to an opponent, and never taking 
an unfair advantage, he did not fully apprehend the strength 
of the hostile position: the man who can see all round a 
subject can hardly be passionately interested in any single 
aspect of it. Still his earnestness had no narrowness in 
it; and it is hard to conceive how any listener, though 
differing never so widely from him in opinion, could fail to 
respect and admire the fine old man, who, true to the con- 
victions of his youth, was still preaching them with unabated 
fire, and yet without a word that could wound a foe. And 
it was this, we think, which explains Mr. Madge’s continued 
hold upon the young, whose minds were naturally setting 
in an opposite direction from his own, and were therefore 
hardly likely to find in his preaching the attraction of 
brilliant novelty. They could not imagine that what they 
heard was a lesson learned by rote, or the echo of old con- 
victions, or anything but the living voice of the preacher, 
coming from a living heart. And in all that concerns the 
administration of religion, the sense of a generous and 
deep enthusiasm is at once powerful to overbear the recol- 
lection of superficial difference, and to kindle a genuine 
sympathy. 

But, in truth, there was to the last a childlike quality in 
Mr. Madge that was inexpressibly engaging. In spite of his 
powers, the thought of his services and his fame, the simple 
dignity of his calling, which shone in his face and bearing, 
there were many things for which he leaned upon others as 
a child leans. He had attained the peace of old age with- 
out its calmness; he could be fretted and enthusiastic 
about little things like the youngest of his friends ; and 
attracted from those who were far beneath him in age and 
standing, a love which had something of protection, as well 
as much of veneration, in it. He was eager in a way that is ; 
very uncommon in old men; but it was for the progress of 
some great principle, the success of some religious organi- 
zation, the triumph of some cause to which he had been 
attached from his youth. It was very characteristic that 
almost in the last year of his life he should plunge into 
the controversy as to the authenticity of the fourth Gospel, 
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and that not merely in the repetition of the old arguments, 
but with a resolute endeavour to add something to their 
number and their cogency. To any kindly heart, this child- 
likeness in Mr. Madge awakened but one recollection, and 
that of the word, “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” There 
was such a simplicity and directness in his piety, it was so 
entirely free from undertones of doubt or misgiving, it gave 
such a singleness and transparency to his whole nature, as 
to make it singularly attractive ; he was a living argument 
for Christianity, making its appeal not to the laws of the 
reason, but to the instincts of the heart. 

Our own intimate acquaintance with Mr. Madge was 
principally confined to the latter years, of which we have 
tried to delineate the spirit. And most of those who knew 
him in his youth and middle life are with him. Still the 
memory of a good man, and especially of a true preacher, 
never passes away, though it may lapse into unconsciousness ; 
if it is the shadow upon a preacher's work that he must 
soon be forgotten, as the living voice dies into silence and 
the old lessons are reproduced in fresher forms, it is also his 
reward that, though it is impossible to trace the effect and 
measure the force of his words in hearts moved and con- 
sciences quickened, the unseen energy may pervade a whole 
life, and even overleap the chasm which divides one gene- 
ration from the next. Those who knew Mr. Madge best 
will be readiest to thank Mr. James for his excellent 
Memoir; to them it will be like the magic fluid which 
brings out upon the surface of the plate the impressions 
which the light had left behind, and which, but for it, were, 
like all human recollections, slowly but surely fading into 
forgetfulness. 

CHARLES BEARD. 
Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods (from 
B.C. 146 to A.D. 1100). By E. A. Sophocles. Boston : 
Little, Brown and Co. 1870. 


Professor Sophocles, who has already won himself an 
honoured name by his labours on the same field, supplies 
us in this volume with a Lexicon of the Greek language 
during the period of its protracted decay. In an interesting 
and on the whole well-written Introduction, he divides the 
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history of the Greek language into six periods: the Myth- 
ical (in which we may notice, in passing, that it is some- 
what strange to find a mention of the remains of Pamphus, 
and none of those of Muszus), the Ionic, the Attic, the 
Alexandrian, the Roman and the Byzantine. The last he 
subdivides into a first (A.D. 330—622), a second (A.D. 622 
—1099) and a third (A.D. 1099—1453) epoch. It is for 
the Roman period and the first and second epochs of the 
Byzantine period that Professor Sophocles offers himself as 
our guide. But unfortunately he does so without a word of 
preface to explain to us how far he is prepared to make us 
acquainted with the country. Hence, in considering the 
merits of his book, it is impossible to say how far deficien- 
cies and omissions are to be ascribed to the plan that he 
has formed, or to the execution of it. And so the task of 
criticising the Lexicon (always a difficult one, and requiring 
rather the familiarity acquired by years of usage, than a 
necessarily hasty and superficial inspection) is rendered 
doubly difficult. But so far as we have been able to com- 
pare it with other Lexicons, it appears rather a collection 
of valuable material for a future lexicographer, than an ade- 
quate and satisfactory work in itself. Many words are 
inserted which are not to be found in dictionaries whose 
object is more general ; but, on the other hand, not a few 
words and significations to be found in the later Greek 
writers are omitted by Professor Sophocles. By comparing 
a few columns of his work with the corresponding portions 
of Liddell and Scott, or Rost and Palm, this would be clearly 
seen. Words peculiar to writers like Plutarch, Philo, Por- 
phyry or Clement of Alexandria, are found to be omitted ; 
while, on the other hand, Mr. Sophocles has certainly added 
much to the stores of his predecessors. In the last column, 
for instance, devoted to the letter A, Mr. Sophocles omits 
the late Greek words, Adzo¢, Awzifw, Awroduréw, NwpoKamorpor, 
Awporebéw, Awréw, AwHdw ; but he inserts Awpapevror, \wpilw, 
AwpixGroc, Awpixvov, Awpiov, Awpov, Aw@poc, AwpUcoKKov, Awpwrdc, 
Awrapioy, and in several instances the added articles are full 
and lengthy. Those interested in the present controversy 
on the true pronunciation of the Latin v, will find in the 
Lexicon of Mr. Sophocles plenty of examples of the manner 
in which it is represented in Greek, available for the sup- 
port of either of the rival theories ; though it is curious to 
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find, under the head of Bdpayyo., rendered Barangi, no notice 
of the common form of their name, Varangi. The work 
contains also much that will be useful to the student of the 
Greek fathers, though it can hardly be considered as an 
adequate guide. Many of their most characteristic words 
are omitted, though belonging apparently solely to the 
period with which this Lexicon deals. Nor are the varying 
meanings of the same word always adequately given; e.g. 
for evvréAnrroc, Mr. Sophocles gives only the meaning, “of 
good report, enjoying a good reputation,” though Eustathius 
uses it also in the sense of “easy to take up,” or “easy to 
maintain.” The additions are mainly in the compounds that 
are so plentiful in Byzantine Greek, and in the queer-look- 
ing adaptations or mere transliterations of Latin words. 
Great pains have evidently been taken with the references, 
which are supplied in every case. In the case of the Sep- 
tuagint they are unusually full and complete ; and the dis- 
cussion of the biblical language generally is one of the most 
valuable portions of the work. It is difficult to see what 
rule the compiler has adopted with regard to the insertion 
of words that are not peculiar to the later stages of the 
language. Many are omitted, probably as being well known 
to all who are likely to use the work ; but very many are 
also inserted, where the later usage does not seem to differ 
at all from the classical meaning. In more instances the 
omissions are disappointing, as when we find the @nAvmpvo¢ 
explained by apia (obscurum per obscurius), but the latter 
word wanting from its place. The typography of the volume 
on the whole deserves much commendation ; it is beauti- 
fully “electrotyped and printed” at the Cambridge (U.S.) 
press ; misprints are,neither so rare as to win any especial 
praise for the printer, nor so common as to deserve especial 
censure. But we trust that it is not a growing custom in 
America to omit the aspirate over the initial p. 
A. S. W. 


A Comparative Grammar of the Teutonic Languages ; being 
at the same time an Historical Grammar of the English 
Language. By James Helfenstein, Ph.D. London: Mac- 
millan. 1870. 

Die Gothische Sprache. Ihre Lautgestaltung inshesondere im 
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Verhdltniss zum Altindischen Griechischen und Lateini- 


schen. Von Leo Meyer. Berlin. 1869. 


These two contributions to the literature of the science 
of comparative language seem to have been prepared simul- 
taneously, but without concert ; and they differ enough in 
their objects and methods to make the one a useful supple- 
ment to the other. Leo Meyer’s book is a valuable addition 
to the results of his previous hard-working and important 
services in the cause of philology. Dr. Helfenstein’s book 
is the more interesting of the two to English readers, who 
will probably be disposed to join in his wish—expressed 
with pardonable egotism—for the success of a work which 
he tells them with touching simplicity has for six years been 
his constant companion in trials and sorrows ; and they will 
at all events testify to his “earnestness and diligence,” even 
though they may not with himself perceive any “ deficiency 
in knowledge and abilities.” Modestly estimated by him 
as an introductory text-book to the study of the works of 
Jacob Grimm, its English students must often feel tempted 
to stop short with this attractive-looking volume, grateful 
if it spares them the necessity of passing on to the four ugly 
octavos of the celebrated ‘Deutsche Grammatik.’ It may be 
feared, however, that the author is too sanguine in holding 
that “the English public are always ready to promote every 
work which aims at the advancement of science and art, if 
conducted with perseverance and earnestness of purpose.” 
If the word “collectively” implies the sense completely, Dr. 
Helfenstein is correct in stating that his own is the first 
work in English treating of the Teutonic languages col- 
lectively. But there are students who owe their first know- 
ledge of Gothic and Anglo-Saxon—the members of this 
family which most interest us here at home—to the ‘ Hand- 
book’ published by Mr. Clark in 1862 ;* notwithstanding 
the want of precision in scholarship complained of at the 
time in an elaborate criticism in the ‘Saturday Review.’ + 

We wish that the author of a book intended mainly for 





* The Student’s Hand-book of Comparative Grammar, applied to the Sans- 
krit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon and English Languages. By 
Rev. Thomas Clark, M.A. Longman. 1862. 


+ January 10, 1863. 
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Englishmen could have avoided the use of German technical 
terms. Although carefully defined at the outset, such words 
as “ Ablaut,” “Umlaut,” “Schwichung,” must be repulsive 
(unreasonably it may be) to the eye of a reader unfamiliar 
with German ; and so far is Dr. Helfenstein from assuming 
a knowledge of modern languages by his readers, that he 
refers to the respective grammars those who wish to acquire 
German or Danish for practical purposes. Still more do 
we regret that the suggested grammatical forms of the so- 
called primitive Aryan language, or ‘Ursprache’ of German 
linguists—itself but a bold conjecture, which there is no 
evidence was ever spoken through human lips—should have 
been frequently used, instead of those of Sanskrit, to be 
compared with and to throw light upon the grammatical 
forms of the Teutonic languages. Acknowledging too, as 
he unreservedly does, his indebtedness to Max Miiller, we 
think the author might have added to his clearly written 
Introduction an explanation of his reasons for adhering— 
in direct opposition to Max Miiller’s opinion—to the doc- 
trine of a common Teutonic mother-language. That Dr. 
Helfenstein holds to the theory that the Goths were of Ger- 
manic race and entered Dacia from the northward and west- 
ward, is plain enough from his adoption (p. 20) of Schleicher’s 
diagram representing the migrations of the Aryan tribes. 
This theory is all but unsupported by historical evidence. 
That an Aryan nation should have returned eastward is d 
priort most improbable ; and, in the absence of any com- 
plete investigation of the question, we cannot but incline 
to the simpler, and to our mind more natural hypothesis, 
that the tribes afterwards called by the Romans Ostro-Goths 
in Scythia between Tanais and Danaster, and Visi-Goths 
in Dacia and Pannonia, were descended from the earliest 
European settlers out of the great Teutonic migration west- 
ward, and had never changed their locale. 

The statement (p. 6) that the fragmentary translation of 
the Bible is the only literary document which has come 
down to us in the Gothic language, is substantially, though 
not literally, correct. Manifestly translated from a Greek 
original at a period anterior to the supposed date of any 
surviving Greek manuscript, this version has given impor- 
tant help to biblical critics. Philologically, it has afforded 
almost the only materials out of which the grammar and 
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dictionary of the Gothic language have been constructed. 
Some years ago, it was reported that certain old manuscripts 
written in Gothic characters had been discovered in Spain ; 
but more careful inquiry proved that the letters were in 
the character used for notarial documents in ancient Rome. 
The language died about the 9th century. Though it left 
no direct descendant, about one-tenth of the whole number 
of words in the modern Spanish language are traceable to a 
Gothic origin. 

We commend Dr. Helfenstein’s volume to the criticism 
of scholars and to the use of students. We wish it well 
through the ordeal of the former: we are sure it will be 
appreciated by the latter. It is a painstaking and praise- 
worthy production. Freely adopting the results of the 
labours of previous investigators (with due and full acknow- 
ledgment), it brings down the science to the day, and will 
go far to satisfy the growing desire for a knowledge of the 
foundations of the English language. Nor that alone—for 
to our mind its not least interesting passages are those which 
inquire into and describe the relations of English with 
kindred modern Teutonic dialects. 

W. J. 


Alone to the Alone: Prayers for Theists, by several Contri- 
butors. Edited, with a Preface, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1871. 


The prayers in this book are not offered “as models of 
what such compositions ought to be,” but as shewing “ what 
are the aspirations of living souls ;’ and on this account 
they cannot be read without a deep feeling of reverent 
respect, rendering literary criticism alike impertinent and 
vain. 

Formally to write a prayer for a reader's edification would 
be the least religious of all tasks of authorship; the re- 
sult might act as a fragment of dogmatic advice, valuable 
according to its kind ; but it would never reach the depths 
of thought and love, or sustain penitence in its bitter con- 
flict with despair. 

The prayers in this volume are the actual aspirations of 
God-seeking souls which the reader is permitted to overhear, 
while they betray none of that fatal consciousness of a 
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listener’s presence which takes away the charm and grace 
of so many professedly religious utterances. They are not 
laboured attempts to- give moral precepts a greater sanctity 
by mechanically clothing them with the phraseology of 
devout address to the Deity, but genuine expressions of 
the faith of men communing with their Lord. 

Miss Cobbe, in her Preface, which presents an admirable 
union of clear intellectual statement with devout reverence, 
describes the question of prayer as the hinge on which the 
whole character of our religion turns. 


“If I were asked to describe what I considered the only 
important difference between the numberless minds whose men- 
tal latitude now lies between Atheism and authoritative Chris- 
tianity, I should say that it was defined by the deep line between 
Theists who pray and Theists who do not pray. To the former, 
Theism is a Religion,—as I deem, the truest, purest, happiest, 
of all the religions of earth. To the latter, it is a Philosophy,— 
a refined, liberal and ennobling Philosophy, but not a Religion ; 
and tending, I fear, to recede ever further from all that consti- 
tutes a Religion.”* 

This distinction is a line which divides members of all 
Christian sects and all religions, as well as the minds whose 
mental latitude lies between Atheism and authoritative 
Christianity. Miss Cobbe bears striking testimony to the 
fact, that wherever there is true prayer, there is an irresist- 
ible and triumphant oneness of soul. Minds trained in 
the schools of Christianity or of Heathenism, of the Roman 
Church or the Anglican, of the Calvinist or the Unitarian, 
the bonds of authority once broken and the soul set at 
liberty,t recognize the claims of one divine life and com- 
mune with One God. May not this be claimed as a glory 
of the spirit that “was in Jesus Christ,” as well as a “note” 
of the “essential identity of Theism’’? 

To those, on the one hand, who dread lest by uttering a 
prayer they should outrage reason ; and to those who, on 
the other hand, through fear lest they should never pray, 
surrender reason,—we equally commend Miss Cobbe’s Pre- 
face. 

The most determined believers in creeds founded upon 
authority will, we think, be compelled, as they read of 





* Preface, pp. ix, x. + P. v. 
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those who “ with a sum of countless prayers,” have obtained 
intellectual freedom, to confess with Peter that God has 
put no difference “between us and them, purifying their 
hearts by faith ;” while the stanchest opponents of outworn 
dogmas cannot dispute the fact, that a sense of personal 
relation to God does co-exist with rational faith in the 
hearts of those who have uttered the prayers this book 
contains. 

To extemporize before an abstraction, consciously recog- 
nized as such (the argument in the Preface well contends), 
or to indulge in spiritual exercises as gymnastics for the 
benefit of the soul, is not to pray. Prayer is communion 
between man and his Maker ; and belief in “God the Holy 
Ghost,” is the very condition under which we attain faith 
in “God the Father Almighty.” H. W. C. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Epistles of Paul have always had peculiar attractions 
for Protestant theologians, and that this interest continues 
is shewn by the constant appearance of fresh commentaries 
and translations. We demand from those who undertake 
such labours a candour that will investigate in an unpre- 
judiced spirit what the apostle must be understood to mean, 
rather than seek to find in his words an authoritative con- 
firmation of their own previously conceived opinions ; and 
we also look for a comprehensiveness of view that will 
dwell on the general tenor of the writing, instead of pausing 
to lay stress on isolated texts. When these qualities are 
found in a writer on the Epistles, his contribution towards 
the right understanding of them must always be welcome, 
whatever the point of view from which he approaches tke 
subject, and Mr. O'Connor's work* is on these grounds well 
worth the notice and study of the thoughtful reader. It 
is rather a paraphrase than a commentary, as it contains 
an analysis of the Epistle, dealing with its contents in 
large sections and conveying what the writer conceives to 
have been the apostle’s general meaning, with few com- 
ments on particular verses. The subject is divided into 

* A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. W. A. 
O'Connor, B.A. Longmans, Green and Co. 1871. 
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four chapters, headed “Justification, Life, Perfection, Elec- 
tion.” The language is plain and vigorous, sometimes rising 
into eloquence. The thought is always clear, and in some 
cases possesses considerable originality. The book may be 
read with profit by any who seek to increase their intelli- 
gent appreciation of the noble Epistle which is its subject. 
Even those who may differ from some of the interpretations 
cannot but sympathize with the spirit of the author, and 
acknowledge the careful study and mental power that are 
manifested. As an instance, we quote a short passage from 
the conclusion of the section on “Life,” which includes 
Romans iv. 25—viii. 18 : 

“The Son of God was sent that the contemplation of what 
He has done might arouse, invigorate and enlarge man’s faculties, 
waken his moral powers, and establish the pre-eminence of the 
Spirit over the flesh. Christianity is not merely a mystery and a 
sacrament, it is moreover a willing development. It is not only 
a worship, but a service. Its power consists not in extinguish- 
ing the passions and affections of the flesh, but in elevating and 
enlarging the aspirations of the mind. It is an education, not a 
spell. It is no philosopher’s stone, transmuting the baser metal 
into the more precious ; it is an industry. It is health, not a 
specific. It is a divine civilization promoted by spiritual ascend- 
ancy.”* 

Mr. Godwin+ has aimed at producing a translation that 
may be useful to those readers who cannot consult the ori- 
ginal He acknowledges in the Preface that alterations of 
the Received Version should not be made unnecessarily, 
but pleads for the advantage to be derived from “ looking 
at the writings of prophets and apostles without the guise 
of an antique dress, and with the aids to clear thought and 
correct reasoning which are afforded by the language we 
daily use.”+ So much depends on individual taste as to 
the merits of a translation, that we would speak on this 
point with hesitation ; but it does not appear that the ver- 
sion of the Galatians here offered is happy either in the 
avoidance of unnecessary change or in the choice of plain 





* P. 59. 

+ The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians. A New Translation. With 
Critical Notes and Doctrinal Lessons. By John H. Godwin. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1871. 
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and simple language. Surely the well-known text, Gal. vi. 9, 
“ Let us not be weary in well-doing,” &c., is not improved 
by the change to, “ In doing well, let us not be disheartened, 
for in the proper time we shall reap ;” and “ Faith which 
worketh by love” (Gal. v. 6), is more simple than “ Faith 
which is effective through love.” Many such cases might 
be instanced. A more serious fault is the translation of the 
contrast between the works of the flesh and the spirit, in 
chap. v., as though the former meant “the lower nature” of 
man, and the latter, the spirit of God. If for “flesh” we 
substitute “ our lower nature,” analogy would lead us to 
substitute for “spirit,” “our higher nature.” The copious 
notes contain some useful comments and explanations ; but 
they are disfigured by summaries of the supposed lessons of 
each section, so printed as to suggest the idea of blank 
verse, and frequently expressing mere truisms, in the style 
of Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy : 
“ Many prize what is worthless and oppose what is best. 


Our own wrong should be remembered in reproving others.”* 


“ The wisest and best may judge and act wrongly. 
Many are led astray by an improper sympathy.”+ 


The author of “Bible Lore”{ has condensed within the 
space of 300 pages a great deal of interesting information 
with respect to the Scriptures. Speaking of biblical arche- 
ology, Mr. Gray says that “the whole subject would require 
for its worthy treatment many goodly volumes, instead of a 
small fraction of one small book.” This objection would 
apply still more to the present work as a whole; and yet 
the attempt to give a popular introduction to topics con- 
nected with the Bible has been well accomplished, at any 
rate from the author’s point of view. What that is, may 
be inferred from his treatment of the question of Revision. 
“ Against such an undertaking many powerful reasons may 
be adduced ;” while the effect of such a work, if properly 
undertaken, would be not to “alter in any material degree 
the substantial teaching of the book,” which, to quote the 
words of John Locke, “has God for its author, salvation 





° 2. @. + P. 20. 
t Bible Lore. By the Rev. J. Comper Gray. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1870. 
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for its end, and truth, without any admixture of error, for 
its matter.” 

On the other hand, in his “Plea for Revision,”* Mr. 
Abbott argues that we should not hesitate, if need be, to 
revise a translation which is itself the result of many re- 
visions. He shews the need which exists for correcting the 
Authorized Version ; and contends that the impossibility 
of producing a perfect work, once for all, ought not to pre- 
vent us from carrying out the work of improvement as far 
as that is now possible. The effect of letting the matter 
remain as it is, is thus forcibly delineated : “On nearly all 
these erroneous renderings sermons are preached, and com- 
mentaries written, as if they were infallible truth; false 
inferences are drawn, false doctrines supported, false moral- 
ity enforced, or what is true is placed on a false basis, to 
the triumph of the unbeliever and the grief and discomfiture 
of the faithful.” 

In an exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, Mr. Boult- 
bee, Principal of the London College of Divinity, endea- 
vours to lay a solid foundation for the study of the theology 
of the Church of England.+ He writes with candour and 
moderation, and evidently desires to free himself as much 
as possible from all party bias. The text of the Articles 
is exhibited in Latin and English side by side, and is then 
illustrated by reference to the original Articles of 1552 
and comparison with the reformed Confessions; this is 
followed by “observations” and Scripture proofs. The 
writer has naturally availed himself largely of the labours 
of his predecessors, and the works of standard divines, such 
as Hooker, Barrow, Pearson, Waterland, Paley and others, 
are frequently laid under contribution. Mr. Boultbee has 
refrained from loading his pages with patristic citations, for 
which the student is generally referred to the exposition of 
Bishop Browne. From his own point of view, he is no 
doubt quite right ; he does not desire to betray the uncer- 
tain orthodoxy of the early fathers. On the other hand, 


* The English Bible and our Duty with regard to it: a Plea for Revision. 
By Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Second Edition. 
London: Longmans. 1871. 

+ An Introduction to the Theology of the Church of England. By T. P 
Boulthee, M.A. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1871. 
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the omission is perilous, because it looks like concealment 
of a damaging truth. Bearing in mind that the Articles 
were written by men who had been trained in the Roman 
system, our author has taken great pains to exhibit the 
Roman theology with accuracy and impartiality ; and the 
quotations from the decrees of the Council of Trent, as 
well as from the writings of Aquinas, Bellarmine, &c., will 
be instructive to all students. In the same way, a series 
of passages from Calvin aptly represents the theological 
influences at work on the side of the reformers. Of course, 
criticism on special points would be here out of place. The 
caution of the writer is well illustrated in the comment on 
the clauses of the second Article relating to the doctrine 
of the Atonement, where he takes refuge in Pearson's ex- 
planation, that there are many instances in Scripture in 
which “to be reconciled to a person implies that person 
becoming favourable to the other.” After carefully de- 
scribing the variety of opinions on baptism, he observes 
that it is difficult to allege passages from divines of esta- 
blished reputation which may be accepted as typical repre- 
sentations of the doctrine of the Church of England on the 
subject of infant baptism, because an infant is outside our 
usual means of estimating spiritual results ; and he evi- 
dently rejoices in the latitude allowed by the Gorham 
Judgment. Occasionally, however, the author’s desire to 
harmonize conflicting views results in a sort of theological 
imbecility, as in his treatment of the descent of Jesus into 
hell, or in a complete confusion of moral ideas, as in the 
statement in the comment on the thirteenth Article, that 
“the best actions of the unregenerated have ‘the nature of 
sin’ likewise. Not that the action itself loses its right 
description as a virtue, but that in its origin and outcoming 
froin the heart, in its relation to the spiritual nature of the 
doer of it, it could not fail to partake of the sinfulness 
which was in him.” 

Mr. Dale's discourses on “The Ten Commandments” are 
intended to illustrate in a practical way the eternal prin- 
ciples of morality which constitute the basis of the Deca-. 
logue. With a forcible common sense and a clear and 


* The Ten Commandments. By R. W. Dale, M.A. London : Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1871. 
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vigorous style, the preacher has touched upon many ques- 
tions affecting the moral life of individuals and nations, in 
a manner which cannot fail to command the interest of a 
larger circle than the congregation to which these sermons 
were originally addressed. A wide range of subjects is 
discussed with a freshness of illustration which secures 
attention, if not always sympathy. The institution of pro- 
perty, the right of making war, the relation of the sexes 
and the place and function of woman, commercial morality, 
the relation of art to religion,—on all these and many other 
topics, we have in this little volume the strong utterances 
of arobust mind. Mr. Dale recognizes the principle that 
the Bible is a literature and not a book; and points out 
that the commandments represent the claims of God, not 
on ourselves, but on a comparatively barbarous people. We 
wish he had carried out this idea a little further, and had 
plainly intimated that not only was the revelation itself rudi- 
mentary, but that the method in which it is stated to have 
been conveyed is equally so. Mr. Dale speaks as if he 
believed the narratives of the book of Exodus, for instance, 
straight through, without one word of qualification ; he 
gives us no hint that the imaginative expressions of the 
ancient writers with respect to the divine action and speech 
are not to be interpreted as literally true ; and we are sur- 
prised to find him assuming that Moses was the author of 
Deuteronomy. If Mr. Dale had incidentally discussed some 
of the historical questions to which he alludes, or of which 
he assumes the popular solution, with the same breadth of 
view and force of language with which he has dealt with 
many social difficulties, we should have liked his volume 
better. 

In “The Schools for the People,”"* Mr. Bartley aiims at 
giving a complete history of Education in England during 
the last three hundred years, at least so far as concerns 
the industrial and poorer classes. A great deal of valuable 
information is thus brought together, which cannot fail to be 
of interest at the present moment. The rise and progress 


* The Schools for the People, containing the History, Development and Pre- 
sent Working of each Description of English School for the Industrial and Poorer 
Classes. By George C. T. Bartley, Examiner Science and Art Department, 
Author of the One Square Mile in the East of London. London: Bell and Daldy. 
1871. 
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of the various educational institutions for the poor are traced 
briefly, but clearly. No one can read this volume without 
feeling how inadequate the present arrangements are ; but, 
on the other hand, the record of what has been wel/ done in 
the past should fill us with hope with respect to the future. 
The numbers who grow up uneducated, the imperfect cha- 
racter of the education received, and the neglect of parents 
to provide for the education of their children where oppor- 
tunity is afforded, are points which are well brought out in 
Mr. Bartley’s book. The author introduces us to an old 
acquaintance of his, a sharp little fellow about twelve years 
of age, who did not know his own name, except that he was 
called “ Diddlego,” could of course not read, nor had he 
the slightest knowledge of the very elements of religion ; 
and we are reminded that within a specified district of 
London there are at least twenty thousand such children. 
The following description of the quality of teaching in dame- 
schools is quoted from Dr. Hodgson: “ None are too old, 
too poor, too ignorant, too feeble, too sickly, too unqualified 
in any or every way, to regard themselves and to be regarded 
by others as unfit for school-keeping.” Such are some of 
the teachers in the heart of London, whose schools go to 
make up two-thirds of English schools. The worst feature 
of the case is, however, according to our author, the apathy 
and indifference of parents, which are so great, “that the 
provision already made in existing schools is not taken 
advantage of to nearly its full extent, in spite of the hundreds 
of thousands that are growing up in absolute ignorance.” 
3ut while this work shews the difficulty of the problem 
which the nation has set itself to solve, it also affords much 
help and encouragement. “A greater part of the work,” the 
author tells us, “was written before the Act of 1870 was 
framed. That measure has indeed rather stimulated me to 
hurry on its completion, as I ventured to hope that in issu- 
ing asuccinct account of each description of school, I should 
save others many a weary search for information connected 
with educational matters.” The variety of the schools now in 
existence, and the efficient means adopted to meet the case 
of those who have special difficulties to overcome, are points 
which are suggestive of encouragement. What a triumph 
it is to enable the blind to feel their way along the road of 
knowledge, to make cripples to work as efficiently as those 
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who are not afflicted, and, above all, to teach the dumb to 
speak! When patience, perseverance and intelligent care, 
can overcome difficulties like these, what may we not anti- 
cipate, under ordinary circumstances, from a fair amount 
of well-trained teaching power? Before we can hope, how- 
ever, to solve the educational problem, we must have a uni- 
versal system of compulsory attendance, the number and 
efliciency of teachers must be enormously increased, while 
the special wants of scholars must not be overlooked. Mr. 
Bartley shews the immense advantage which would accrue 
if the infant school could take the place of the dame-school ; 
and institutions such as those which he describes for the 
special treatinent of the blind, the cripple and the dumb, 
ought surely to be found, in the shape of rate-supported 
schools, in every town or district large enough to supply « 
sufficient number of pupils. 

We are sure all those who saw Keshub Chunder Sen* 
during his recent visit to England will be much indebted 
to Miss Collet for collecting the principal addresses and 
sermons delivered by Mr. Sen during his sojourn among us, 
and also for putting on permanent record an account of the 
reception which he met with on every hand. This volume 
will tend to fix and deepen the transient impression of 
admiration felt by many a hearer. On the other hand, it 
will enable those who did not see this remarkable man, to 
form no inadequate conception of his character. These 
addresses and sermons breathe the spirit of a pure religion, 
of a noble patriotism, and of a perfectly unsectarian and 
world-wide philanthropy. He comes before us once more 
in this book to tell us of the wonderful religious reforma- 
tion of which he is the representative ; to urge the import- 
ance of those social reforms which he desires to see carried 
out in his native land; and, above all,. by his personal 
influence to make England and India better acquainted 
with one another. From the vantage-ground of his intense 
and cultured piety, he can look with indifference upon the 
doubts which science casts upon the efficacy of prayer. 
“Let the dreamy (!) scientific man,” he says, “try to point 
out to us that prayer is not necessary, or that it is unrea- 





* Keshub Chunder Sen’s English Visit. Edited by Sophia Dobson Collet. 
London: Strahan and Co. 1871. 
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sonable and foolish,—experience teaches us a different tale.” 
He is clearly in sympathy with the essential spirit of Chris- 
tianity, although declining to be called by the Christian 
name, or to accept all those dogmas with which it is gene- 
rally associated. His two great and essential dogmas are 
Love to God and man. Those who peruse this book will 
sympathize with the speaker who thus described the effect 
of reading his lectures: “I felt myself brought into contact 
with a mind of a singularly devout, tender and spiritual 
tone, of a tone so distinctively and genuinely Christian as 
to put many of us to the blush for the base materialistic 
tone we so often take.” One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of Mr. Sen’s “ English Visit” was the union, the almost 
unprecedented union, which it wrought for a few brief mo- 
ments among members of all religious sects. 1t was pleas- 
ing to find how denominational differences and sectarian 
jealousies could, for a time, be laid aside in the act of wel- 
coming one who spoke from the heart the faith which was 
common to all. But it is something rather strange than 
pleasing to reflect that it was necessary for a Hindoo reformer 
to come all the way from India to England to teach its 
Christian inhabitants how to behave to one another. “ En- 
glish Christianity” he tells us (at the farewell soirée), “is 
too sectarian. .... God’s church has been split up into a 
thousand little sectarian huts. Differences of opinion are 
inevitable; where honest differences do not exist, there must 
be stagnation and lifelessness ; where there is life, there 
must be disunion, and against this I have nought to say ; 
but what I protest against is the spirit of sectarian antipathy 
and antagonism which ill becomes a Christian. Christians 
of all denominations . . . are bound to stand together on the 
same platform.” It is a lesson which we have yet to learn. 

We are a little perplexed by Mr. Carroll's Dublin Ser- 
mons.* It is quite clear that he rejoices exceedingly in the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church, 
and that he wishes a like liberation from English dictation 
and “insolence” for the Irish State. In regard to the doc- 
trine of Christ's Deity (which, with a common looseness 
of expression, he calls his “ Divinity”) and that of the 





* Sermons preached in St. Bride’s Church, Dublin. By W. G. Carroll, A.M. 
Dublin. 1871. 
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Eucharist, he tells his hearers very plainly and honestly 
that the greatest diversity of opinion has existed from the 
first, and that “if we had only the Old Testament and the 
four Gospels and Acts,.... there would be many more 
Unitarians than there are.” He gives the Unitarian inter- 
pretation of many disputed passages, finding, however, the 
stronghold of the ordinary doctrine in the Epistles. He is 
very severe on the loose teaching of Bishop O’Brien ; he 
speaks in terms of respect, if not of sympathy, of Bishop 
Colenso and Mr. Voysey. At the same time we should be 
entirely at a loss if asked to define his own theological 
position. Perhaps this was what Mr. Carroll intended, and 
his lectures were chiefly designed to shew his hearers that 
there are two sides even to questions which the Church 
has most dogmatically decided. This in itself is a praise- 
worthy, though too rare, undertaking ; and we shall expect 
still more and better from a man who has shewn so much 
willingness to examine, and ability to appreciate, religious 
opinions which are not his own. 

We have deliberately postponed all comment upon the 
Purchas case, and its effect upon Church politics, until 
judgment is pronounced in the pending and more important 
case of the vicar of Frome. In the mean time, however, we 
may acknowledge the receipt of a temperate Letter* from 
Sir J. T. Coleridge—the father of the Solicitor-General and 
the biographer of Keble—to Canon Liddon, deprecating the 
rebellion against the Judicial Committee which the latter 
seemed to advocate ; and of a voluminous pamphlet by Mr. 
Orby Shipley,t counselling immediate and concerted resist- 
ance. What the issue will be, a few months or perhaps 
weeks will reveal. A decision against the doctrine of the 
Real Presence will reduce all ritual controversies to insig- 
nificance ; while one in its favour will effectually help 
triumphant Anglicans to put up with the deprivation of 
vestments and incense. 

“ Apostolical Succession not a Doctrine of the Church of 





* Remarks on some Parts of the Report of the Judicial Committee in the 
Case of Elphinstone v. Purchas, &c. A Letter to the Rev. Canon Liddon, M.A., 
D.C.L. By the Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge. London: Murray. 1871. 

+ Secular Judgments in Spiritual Matters, considered in relation to some 
recent Events. By the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Masters. 1871. 
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England,”* is an historical essay addressed by a Catholic to 
an Anglican friend. The line of argument taken is, that 
the English Church, especially during the century which 
succeeded the Reformation, has been accustomed to testify 
its own disbelief in the sacrament of order, as an episcopal 
prerogative transmitted by apostolical succession, by the 
recognition of Presbyterian and other foreign Protestant 
ministers, who, as is well known, were admitted to benefices 
and dignities in England without re-ordination. The rea- 
soning as against the high Anglican of the present day 
seems conclusive enough, but then this is not the only side 
on which the Anglican position is open to Catholic assault. 
To a disbeliever in the “sacrament of order,” the argument 
has no application. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Jones’ address+ as Chairman 
of the Congregational Union was impressive and effective, 
but it is hardly one of the speeches that bear printing. The 
reader has only to ask himself in plain terms the meaning 
of each successive paragraph, to discover that he is dealing 
with respectable commonplaces which touch the heart of 
no difficulty. At the same time, we cheerfully admit that 
the address contains a pleasing variety of illustration, and 
is characterized by a genuine earnestness. 


E. 


* Apostolical Succession not a Doctrine of the Church of England : an Histo- 
rical Essay, &c. By Cantab. Longmans. 1870. 

+ The Work of the Christian Preacher. By the Rev. Thomas Jones. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 
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